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LITERATURE. 


What is of Faith as to Everlasting Punish- 
ment ? In Reply to Dr. Farrar’s Challenge 
in his “‘ Eternal Hope.” By the Rev. E. B. 
Pusey, D.D. (James Parker & Co., and 
Rivingtons. ) 

No two writers could well be more dissimilar 

in their style and their modes of thought than 

Dr. Pusey and Dr. Farrar. The one is learned, 

systematic, and thorough in his treatment of 

every subject he takes up, so far as elaborate 
statement of the case and copious citation of 
authorities are concerned, though his inferences 
may, of course, be called in question, and the 
very minuteness of his method of exposition 
sometimes interferes with its clearness. The 
present volume, however, is exceptionally free 
from this latter defect, and the author’s con- 
clusions are stated with a clearness and pre- 
cision which leaves nothing to be desired. 
Dr. Farrar, on the other hand, is rhetorical 
and impulsive, and writes under the pressure 
of strong convictions, the exact grounds and 
nature of which he scarcely seems to have fully 
analysed to his own mind before propounding 
them to the world ; nor is it always easy—as 

Dr. Pusey more than once intimates—to gauge 

the precise force of his somewhat sweeping 

assertions, or to reconcile them with each 
other. And we must bear in mind that, in his 

Preface to the volume of Sermons which Dr. 

Pusey has criticised, he expressly tells us that 

they “were never intended for publication,” 

and that, when it became necessary to publish 
them in self-defence, the notes and appendices 
were hastily prepared in the very brief in- 
tervals of leisure he was able to command. 

But there is the less need to dwell on these 

points here, as Dr. Pusey’s new work, though 

taking the shape of a reply to Dr. Farrar, 
and dealing in detail with particular objections 

Which he has urged—and which have been 

very generally urged before by Universalist 

and Annihilationist controversialists—against 
the doctrine of eternal punishment, may best 
be regarded, quite independently of the special 
occasion which has called it forth, as a sub- 
stantive treatise, containing the venerable 
author’s deliberate judgment on the weighty 

question under review. If in form it is a 

Zeitschrift, like the volume of Sermons which 

evoked it, in substance it is a work of high 

Intrinsic and permanent value, which acquires 

additional interest from the antecedents and 

Position of the writer. It is from this point 

o New, and not in its immediate personal or 

apg aspect, that we shall proceed to 

a it. And we may therefore say, once 

prec, that, when we speak of Universalist 
guments or objections—some of which are, 





as it appears to us, not very consistently 
adopted by Dr. Farrar—we do not at all 
mean to fasten on him personally the charge 
of Universalism, which he expressly disclaims. 
The two popular objections most commonly 
advanced against the Catholic doctrine of 
eternal punishment, which is the doctrine vin- 
dicated by Dr. Pusey, are that it involves the 
damnation of “ the vast mass of mankind ”— 
an imputation Universalist writers invariably 
make the most of—and also their perpetual 
endurance of physical torments, as of material 
fire and the like. But neither of these points 
really forms any part of the doctrine itself. 
As to the last, it is a very general opinion 
that the sufferings of the lost include a poena 
sensus, and this seems most consonant with 
the letter of Scripture ; but it has never been 
so ruled by any authority of the Church, as 
approved theologians, like Petavius, Vasquez, 
and, in our own day, Perrone, have been 
careful to point out. Dr. Pusey shows, further, 
that many leading Fathers—as St. Jerome, St. 
Ambrose, and St. Augustine—explain the 
“worm” and “fire”? metaphorically of the 
pains of conscience ; and he might have added 
that both Fathers and later theologians who 
maintain a belief in material torments hold 
that these may be liable to diminution or 
relief. That was the ordinary teaching of 
theologians before Peter Lombard, and has 
been revived in later times. Meanwhile, it is 
the universal belief of the Church, and is 
implied in the very word “ damnation,” that 
the poena damni, or loss of the Beatific Vision, 
constitutes, far more than any pain of sense 
or physical torture, the essence of the suf- 
ferings of the lost. One can hardly, indeed, 
as Dr. Pusey observes, imagine any religious 
mind thinking otherwise. The other indict- 
ment which Universalists are never weary of 
reiterating ad invidiam, in spite of repeated 
refutations, is a far less excusable one. There 
is absolutely nothing in the doctrine of eternal 
punishment itself even to suggest, still less to 
imply, that this terrible doom “is incurred by 
the vast mass of mankind,” and the notion, 
to use Dr. Pusey’s words, “has no solid 
foundation whatever.” The relative propor- 
tion of the saved and lost is not, properly 
speaking, a doctrinal question at all, but a 
question of fact, and depends on facts of which 
no sure knowledge is attainable without direct 
revelation. And the Church does not claim to 
base her doctrinal teaching on new revelations, 
but on the continuous guidance of the Holy 
Ghost in interpreting the faith once for all 
delivered to the saints. To say that those 
who die in a certain moral and spiritual con- 
dition, or, in theological Janguage, die in a 
state of mortal sin, will be lost eternally, is 
not even remotely to imply that the great 
majority will be lost, unless we know—as we 
cannot possibly know—in what state the 
great majority do actually die. And as all 
men will certainly be judged according to 
their light and opportunities, this considera- 
tion applies to the heathen as well as to the 
Christian world, and of course, therefore, to 
the virtual heathen who unhappily abound 
in nominally Christian lands. Dr. Pusey has 
some very pertinent remarks on this point. 
“*He was the true Light Who lighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world.’ But 
that light has shone and shines very unequally 





among those, on whom the light of the Gospel 
has not shone. We are then wholly ignorant 
of the rule, by which they will be judged. 
What would be heavy sin in us, may be none in 
them ; we cannot tell how far the exposure of 
infants may be asin in China, unless God by 
His secret voice appeal to any individual parent 
against the hereditary custom, or cannibalism 
in a nation of cannibals. But since we are not 
God, and He has not bestowed on us His pre- 
rogative of searching the hearts, we have 
absolutely no ground, upon which to form a 
judgement ; nor do Christians form any. 

‘* With the actual heathen far out of reach of 
the Gospel, must be counted a large portion of 
the poor, which the Church has lost in large 
cities, as London and Paris, on whose souls the 
light of the Gospel never shone. London is 
alas! in all probability one of the largest 
heathen cities in the world, and very many of 
its inhabitants will be judged, we must suppose, 
by the same law as the heathen in China and 
Japan. ‘God will,’ in the great Day, 8. Paul 
says, ‘judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ 
according to my Gospel.’ The very terms forbid 
our judging, since they are the secrets of the 
heart which God will judge.” 

It may, indeed, be replied that, if we cannot 
determine whether the majority of mankind do 
or do not die “in a state of grace,” it is at least 
clear enough to our imperfect human judg- 
ment that they die, as they have lived, in a 
state very far short of perfection, and quite 
unfit to enter into His presence in whose sight 
the heavens are impure. That is true, but it 
does not tend to prove Universalism, or 
even to support the theory, to which Prof. 
Plumptre seems to incline, of a second proba- 
tion for those who have failed here, but 
which, as Dr. Pusey remarks, “ turns on the 
presumption that we know, what God alone 
can know, who have so failed, and that He, 
the Searcher of hearts, will account any to 
have failed in this life, whom He does not know 
to be finally irrecoverable.” Cardinal New- 
man, who is quoted by Dr. Pusey, has shown 
that this arbitrary notion of a second proba- 
tion, besides being violently opposed to the 
whole tenor of Scriptural teaching, introduces 
far graver difficulties than any it may be 
thought to remove. What is really suggested, 
and almost forced on our minds, by the con- 
sideration of the very unsatisfactory moral 
condition in which the great majority of men 
live and die is, not the belief in a second proba- 
tion, but in a state of intermediate purifica- 
tion, which has from the first commended 
itself to the Christian Church, as it had 
already found a place in Jewish belief, as well 
as in the principal systems of Pagan religion. 
Without such a corollary, the doctrine of 
eternal punishment would no doubt present, if 
not insuperable difficulties, most distressing 
and serious perplexities to the thoughtful mind. 
And we are very glad to find that on this 
point, too, Dr. Pusey speaks with no faltering 
voice. But, first, it may be well to cite the 
crucial passage from his summary of belief on 
the main question. 


‘*9, The merits of Jesus reach to every soul 
who wills to be saved, whether in this life they 
knew Him or knew Him not. 

“10. God the Holy Ghost visits every soul 
which God has created, and each soul will be 
judged as it responded or did not respond to the 
degree of light which He bestowed on it, not by 
our maxims, but by the wisdom and love of 
Almighty God. 

‘*11. We know absolutely nothing of the 
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roportion of the saved to the lost or who will 
be ost ; but this we do know, that none will be 
lost, who do nat obstinately to the end and in 
the end refuse God. None will be lost, whom 
God can save, without destroying in them His 
own gift of free-will. 

“12. With regard to the nature of the suf- 
ferings, nothing is matter of faith. No one 
doubts that the very special suffering will be 
the loss of God (poena damni) : that, being what 
they are, they know that they were made by 
God for Himself, and yet, through their own 
obstinate will, will not have Him.” 


Dr. Pusey argues, as to purgatory, that 
prayers for the departed, which are found in 
every ancient Liturgy, without exception, in- 
volve the belief in some possible change in 
their condition. This would indeed alone 
suffice to settle the question, for, without a 
belief in purgatory, prayer for the dead would 
be an unmeaning and, therefore, profane for- 
mality. But he further insists, most justly, 
on the purgatorial application of St. Paul’s 
well-known words (1 Cor. iii. 13-15) about 
the fire that shall try every man’s work ; and 
proceeds to show, by numerous quotations, as 
Cardinal Newman had shown before, that 
such a cleansing by fire in the intermediate 
state is taught by the earlier as well as later 
Fathers, and that it is also very generally 
admitted by German Protestant divines of the 
present day, and is, when rightly understood, 
a doctrine full of consolation. 


‘* But then minds may be the more disposed to 
believe in a preparation of souls, by which, 
‘in entire freedom from the guilt of sin,’ with a 
will perfectly transformed into the Will of God, 
and in continual union with Him, with a love 
perfected, pure, disinterested, diffused in their 
heart, assured of their salvation, comforted 
by Angels, refreshed and their waiting-time 
shortened through the prayers of survivors and 
the Sacrifice of the Altar, they may cast off 
their slough, and amid whatever process of 
purifying it may please God to employ, and 
after whatever time, be admitted to the Beatific 
Vision of the All-Holy God.” 


The other two chief points discussed in the 
body of the work are the true meaning of 
the word aiwvos, and the nature of Jewish 
belief about Gehenna. On both points Dr. 
Pusey has, to our mind, completely established 
his case, but we have no room to enter upon 
them in detail here. The marvellous paradox 
so vehemently asserted by Mr. S. Cox, that 
the Jews knew “nothing, absolutely nothing, 
of hell,” and understood by Gehenna only a 
temporary punishment, would be sufficiently 
disposed of by the testimony of Josephus and 
the apocryphal Book of Enoch, not to add the 
authorities cited by Vitringa in his Com- 
mentary on Isaiah. But Dr. Pusey has de- 
voted more than fifty pages to an elaborate 
examination of the abundant and over- 
whelming evidence producible for the belief of 
the Jews in the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. Still more full and conclusive are the 
testimonies of Christian belief in the doctrine 
collected in the Appendix, which occupies the 
larger half of the volume. The first point 
established is the condemnation of Origen’s 
theory of restitution at the Fifth General 
Council and elsewhere. We have next a 
series of extracts exhibiting the “testimony of 
martyrs to the belief of everlasting punish- 
ment,’’ which possesses, of course, a peculiar 
evidential value, as attesting the sensus 





fidelium in the early Church, as well from its 
unpremeditated and informal character as 
from its obvious reality. We gather thence, 
as Perrone puts it, what was the current 
teaching received by the great body of the 
faithful, not the mere subjective ideas of in- 
dividuals ; and further weight attaches to this 
class of testimonies from the fact that the acts 
of martyrs used to be publicly read out in 
church. To their unanimous and emphatic 
avowals is added the consistent witness of 
eighty-three early writers, from St. Ignatius 
in the first century to St. John of Damascus 
in the eighth. No doubt the real point of 
the difficulty felt by many minds about the 
doctrine of eternal punishment turns on ethical, 
not historical, considerations, and these are 
largely based, as Dr. Pusey has shown, on 
misconceptions of its true meaning. But his 
book should at least convince all unprejudiced 
readers, whether they are willing to accept 
the doctrine or not, that it was in fact held and 
taught from the first in the Christian Church, 
as an integral portion of the revealed deposit 
of faith. H. N. Oxennam. 








Credulities, Past and Present. By William 
Jones, F.S.A. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Mr. Jones has given us a thick volume of 
upwards of five hundred pages relating to 
folk-lore of various kinds. First we have a 
very miscellaneous collection of superstitions 
relating to sailors and the sea; mines and 
miners come next, and amulets; letter 
divinations, number superstitions, and animal 
lore follow in due course. The book is 
amusing and, in a certain sense, instruct- 
ive, as we have no doubt that Mr. Jones has 
authority of some sort or other for every 
detached fragment of knowledge which he 
gives us. We do not think, however, that 
students will find the book of much use to 
them. Fragments of knowledge of this sort are 
well-nigh useless for all purposes of instruction, 
except when they can be traced to their sources, 
and Mr. Jones rarely gives us exact references. 
Instead of clear directions how to verify his 
quotations, we are sometimes referred to a 
“ modern writer,” and at others come upon 
passages like these:—‘‘In a curious and 
scarce folio, apparently published in parts, by 
Richard Blome, in the reign of William III., 
it is stated—” ‘* Bourne cites a passage of 
Bingham from St. Austin.” Surely, in the 
first of these instances, the book has a title 
which might have been given and the page 
specified ; and in the second there can be no 
excuse whatever for not having verified the 
text either in the original or a translation, for 
Mr. Jones knows, or should know, that the 
greater part of St. Augustine’s works have 
existed for some time in a vernacular dress. 
For Mr. Jones to send us to Bourne, Bourne to 
Bingham, and Bingham to the original text 
for a passage about talismans is a game of 
hide-and-seek of which a writer on any grave 
subject should be ashamed. 

Many of his stories are very old friends 
indeed ; some, however, will be new to most 
of his English readers. The chapter relating 
to the criminal trials of animals contains 
much that is curious. The dated list of 
these strange law proceedings, taken from 
the Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires 





of 1829, was well worth reproducing. The 
thirteenth-century service which he give 
for arresting a mortality among swine js 
very strange, whether it be a serious form 
or a humorous parody. He is, however, 
much at fault when he says that “it will 
be remarked that the priest officiates in his 
robes as solemnly as if he were at mass,” 
The text directly contradicts this, for it runs, 
‘*Sacerdos induatur alba et stola.” After 
an error like this one cannot help doubting 
whether Mr. Jones knows in what sort of 
“robes” priests are accustomed to officiate at 
the chief act of Catholic worship. We suppose 
he has some authority, though he gives none, 
for saying that “ from eight to ten or thirty 
thousand crowns ’’ used to be exacted by the 
Pope from the bishops who received the pull. 
We can believe much of the corruption of the 
Papal Court in former days, but we hesitate 
in receiving this unless supported by very 
clear evidence. 

The unicorn’s horn of which drinking-cups 
were made was, we have every reason to 
believe, the horn of the narwhal, not of the 
rhinoceros. 

We are surprised to find (p. 19) the lines 
beginning 

‘The herring loves the merry moonlight ” 
given as a genuine fisherman’s song. They 
occur in Scott’s Antiguary, and have been 
constantly attributed to him, and printed a 
his in more editions of his poetical works than 
we can call to mind. If Mr. Jones has 
evidence in his possession that they werea 
scrap of traditional verse which Sir Walter 
had heard and incorporated in his great 
romance he will be doing a service to letters 
by laying it before the public. 

It is but justice to say that the book has a 
very good Index. Epwarp Peacock. 








Work and the Workman. By John Ingram, 
LL.D. (Longmans & Co.) 
Political Economy for the People. By John 
Lancelot Shadwell. (Triibner & Co.) 

Dr. Ineram’s address which excited s0 
much attention and discussion in 1878 was 
a philosophical one, addressed to a section of 
the British Association, and designed to point 
out defects in the method followed by the 
school of economists pretending to orthodoxy. 
The address before us is a practical one, 
delivered last month to a Trades’ Union 
Congress at Dublin, but it raises again the 
question of economic method. Like the fint 
address, it makes no pretension to novelty in 
substance or doctrine ; but, in form, point, an 
manner of application ot principle, it has 
much that deserves attention, and that can- 
not be done justice to in a short review. It 
sets out with the proposition that “ the whole 
modern organisation of labour in its advanced 
forms rests on a fundamental feet which has 
spontaneously and _ increasingly developed 
itself—namely, the definite separation 

tween the functions of the capitalist an' 
the workman.” It is remarkable that this 
proposition should be laid down by ® 
person thoroughly conversant with w° 
actual state of things in the country ™ 
which he spoke, and whose main industry 
shows no such separation. The ee 
probably is that Dr. Ingram declines to regar' 
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the small farming of Ireland as an “ advanced 
form” of the organisation of labour. 
Doubtless it is one little beyond barbarism. 
Nevertheless, in speaking of “the whole 
modern organisation of labour,” it should be 
borne in mind that, throughout the rural 
economy of the greater part of the continent 
of Europe, no tendency towards a definite 
differentiation between capitalist and work- 
man appears. In manufactures it is other- 
wise, for we fully concur with Dr. Ingram 
that what are inaccurately called ‘“ co- 
operative societies ’’—properly speaking, there 
is co-operation in every ordinary factory—are 
not likely to supersede the modes of produc- 
tion in which there is a separation between 
the functions of workmen and capitalists. A 
large body of ordinary workmen cannot direct 
successfully a great industrial enterprise, and 
it is most undesirable that their savings 
should be exposed to its risks. 

Looking, then, at workmen and capitalists 
as filling distinct parts in the social economy, 
Dr. Ingram discusses, in the first place, their 
duties towards each other from the point 
of view of positive sociology. The economic 
point of view ranges, we should append to 
his exposition, over more limited ground. 
Political economy ought to go along with 
sociology to the extent of taking into account 
all the ascertainable general causes, including 
institutions and moral sentiments, as well as 
personal interests, affecting the economic 
structure of society at each stage, and pro- 
ducing the changes in it that manifest them- 
selves at successive stages. But economic 
science is concerned with them only on their 
economic side, or in relation to the nature, 
amount, and distribution of wealth. On the 
one hand, it should repudiate the narrow 
conception of its province that makes self- 
interest and competition the only factors to 
be considered, and regards them as sufficing 
to bring about the best organisation of 
industry and the greatest material prosperity 
of every class. It should take cognisance of 
the collective action of society, both in its 
entirety as a State and in smaller bodies, 
such as the commune, the parish, the guild, 
the trade union, and, above all, the family. 
It should include, among the forces whose 
operation it investigates, the influence of 
altruistic feelings, parental and conjugal 
affection, and moral and religious ideas and 
emotions. On the other hand, it cannot 
pretend to teach men what their public, social, 
moral, and religious duties are apart from 
their effects on their economic condition. 
Geology, in like manner, in examining the 
phenomena of the crust of the earth and the 
changes that proceed in it, takes account of 
forces which cosmical science investigates 
over a much wider field. Subject to this 
limitation, the economist may accept in its 
true meaning Dr. Ingram’s assertion that, “ in 
the study of society, the attempt to consti- 
tute the investigation of its economic laws 
into a separate science is a philosophically 
vicious procedure ; ” and that “ such enquiries 
must be regarded as forming one branch, to be 

pt in constant and close relation with the 
other branches, of the general science of 
Svciology.” Yet there are subjects discussed 
. Dr. Ingram’s present address with which 

© economist, as such, has no more concern 





than the geologist. It is true, he may admit, 
and a truth of the highest importance, that 
“family life, properly ordered, is not merely 
the source of the purest happiness—it is also 
the best school of the heart.” But he admits, 
too, the truths of astronomy, though it is not 
within the province of political economy to 
teach them. To take another instance, the 
movement of society designated by Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer as “from the homogeneous to 
the heterogeneous” is highly important in 
its economic aspects; and the present writer 
acknowledges that Mr. Spencer’s recent reply 
to some comments of his own on the doctrine 
so formulated is, in the main, substantially 
just and sufficient. (“‘Appendix to First 
Principles, Dealing with Criticisms: ” separ- 
ately published as well as in the new edition 
of First Principles.) But that movement 
has aspects which are not economic, and of 
which it is not philosophically incumbent on 
the economist to take cognisance, 


The antithesis to this conception of the 
province and method of political economy is 
exemplified in Mr. Shadwell’s Political 
Economy for the People, which, without ex- 
pressly defining the science, takes account 
only of the pecuniary interests of indi- 
viduals, and treats competition as the 
only natural organisation for the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth. Mr. 
Shadwell accordingly looks with a some- 
what jealous eye on trade unions, and is dis- 
inclined to admit their power to raise wages 
or prevent a reduction. “It will not be 
found, as a rule,” he maintains, “that the 
rises have been greater or the reduction less 
where unions are in existence than where they 
are absent.” “As a rule” is one of those 
loose and slippery phrases, like ‘‘on the 
average,” “in the long run,” by means of 
which the orthodox economist has long 
striven to elude scrutinising criticism of his 
assumptions, generalisations, and method. 
On the particular point referred to, it is 
enough to cite Dr. Ingram’s remark that the 
statement often made 
‘* that the unions have forced up wages so as to 
make it impossible to compete with foreigners 
is strangely at variance with what is, at the same 
time, alleged by others, that wages would stand 
at their present rates if the unions had never 
existed.” 


Mr. Shadwell’s manual relates principally to 
value and the distribution of wealth effected by 
exchange. Even within this limited field his 
exposition, though clever and clear, is essen- 
tially inadequate and defective. Since the 
publication of Mr. Mill’s Principles of 
Political Economy, even the most tenacious 
adherents to the doctrine, which we have 
often refuted, that within the same country 
value depends on cost of production, have 
admitted its inapplicability to international 
values, on account of the obstacles to the 
migration of labour and capital. Mr. Shad- 
well, nevertheless, ignores the exception, and 
discusses foreign trade without so much as a 
reference to it. As an intellectual feat on 
the part of a writer under the same dis- 
advantage as that which Mr. Fawcett has 
heroically surmounted in politics and daily 
life, Mr. Shadwell’s treatise may command 
admiration as well as sympathy, but we are 
unable to regard it otherwise than as a 





reactionary and retrogressive step in econ- 
omics. T. E. O. Lesrre. 








In Gipsy Tents. By F. H. Groome, Author 
of the Article “Gipsies”’ in the Encyclo- 
a Britannica, (Edinburgh: Nimmo & 
Co. 


Mr. Groome is to be congratulated on 
having written a most interesting book, 
interesting alike to the general reader and 
the student. All who have been bewitched 
—and who has not ?—by Borrow’s Gipsies in 
Spain, Lavengro, and Romany Rye will here 
find fresh pastures in which to revel. The 
primary object of the book was, no doubt, 
to amuse, and it fulfils that object admirably ; 
while, at the same time, there is much for 
the folk-lorist and philologist to ponder over 
in its four hundred pages, printed in tempt- 
ing type. 

If the book fhave a substantial fault, it is 
the absence of an index for the use of the 
many who will wish to refer more than once 
to its diverse contents ; but even these will 
find the page headings a tolerable clue. 

The following errata may be noted :— 
P. 32, “boren da,” for bore da, “ good 
morning ;” p. 36, “ Diniléo,” for dinillo; 
p. 53, “Dina’s” for “ Dinas,” m. pr.; pp. 
53, 89, 128, “ Pen-y-bonk” for * Pen-y- 
bont,” 2 pr; p. 69, 1. 11, “we” for 
“ were.” 

The scene is laid in a byway, from Dolgelly 
to the Cross Foxes Inn, under the shadow of 
Cader Idris, and a realistic account is given of 
a week spent with the Kémomeskro (Lovell) 
tribe there encamped. Such is the scheme of 
the book, and its incidents are sketched from 
life, but are so various as to defy anything 
like a just *¢éswmé here. 

Though he is an avowed friend of the Gipsies, 
Mr. Groome would “ nothing extenuate nor 
aught set down in malice.”” His facts are no 
rose-coloured inventions, and the conversa- 
tions are given with all the Gipsy wealth of 
word-coining and unwonted use of preposi- 
tions, verbs, and nouns. A perusal of this 
book, therefore, will lead to the formation of 
a juster estimate of the general Gipsy charac- 
ter than any other I know. Mr. Groome, 
however, nowhere formulates his own ideas on 
this subject, but quotes, among others, the 
following well-founded passage from Samuel 
Roberts’s Gipsies (London, 1836) :—* The 
Gipsies are by far more intelligent and civil- 
ised than the depraved part of the lower 
ranks in large towns.’’ Whether in past times 
they really justified all the hard names 
they received may be matter for argument ; 
but certainly, at the present day, the thousand 
and one opprobrious epithets that have been 
showered on them by their would-be friend 
Mr. George Smith, of canal-population fame, 
are undeserved, and are resented quite as 
strongly by them as by Mr. Groome. Let 
anyone discuss with Gipsies Mr. Smith’s pro- 
posals for the education of their children, and 
he will meet with not merely a ready ap- 
proval of the notion, but a fierce explosion of 
anger at their well-wisher’s gross abuse of 
them in his letters to the press and his 
“ paste - and- scissors” Gipsy Life. As 
William Petalengro (Smith) told Mr. Groome, 


|“ We're just middlin’ kind o’ people, not 
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perfect like gérgios ;” and their special litany 
may be fairly expressed as superstition, love 
of finery, vanity, violent temper, and knavery. 

‘The ninth chapter deals with superstitions, 
and recounts the ludicrous panic among some 
Gipsy visitors to a Pepper’s Ghost entertain- 
ment ; while at p. 85 Westarus Boswell thus 
modestly sets forth his own merits :— 
‘“‘This is to certify that 8. B., a well-known 
and popalated Gipsy, . . . one of the best char- 
acters that was ever known in the name of a 
Gipsy, ... is a man, which is most trust- 
worthiest . . . also knowing a little of every 
profession in life, according to honest industry. 

. . - He is the most particularest man now on 

record of his fraternity or any other in the pro- 
fession he is now placed in, and the more 
punctualler man in gentlemanhood cannot be 
found in the world, .. .” &c., &c., &. 
This is but an extract; the rest of the testi- 
monial is equally racy and valuable as a 
Gipsy’s veritable diction, a merit shared by 
many portions of this book, and notably by 
the fairy tales, &c., of old John Roberts, 
whose portrait faces p. 49, and whose 
acquaintance every folk-lorist must covet after 
reading “ Jack and his Golden Snuff-box” 
(pp. 201-14), or “The King and his Three 
Sons ” (pp. 299-317). 

The tenth chapter contains a reprint of 
“Gipsy Experiences,” which was written 
many years ago by the author, so recently 
deceased, of Sir Roger de Coverley (see Lacy’s 
acting edition), ’Zwiat Axe and Crown, &c. 

Mr. Groome is sparing in speculations, but 
elaborates in his third chapter an idea which 
he threw out in his article “ Gipsies ” in the 
ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
—namely, that the Gipsies were not tent- 
dwellers originally, or when they first came 
to England. He cites several passages from 
various authorities in support of his position ; 
and to these may be added those afforded by 
Mr. E. Peacock in his paper on “ The Church- 
wardens’ Accounts for Stratton Parish, Corn- 
wall”? (Archaeologia, vol. xlvi.), where, under 
dates of 1522, 1559, and 1560, occur pay- 
ments of xx‘, ij’ vj‘, and iiij’ by ‘‘ Egypp- 
cions,”’ “ Jeptyons,” and “‘ Jepsyons,” for the 
use of “the church-house.” Mr. Groome’s 
“‘own pet guess ” is that “ the discoverers of the 
Stourbridge fire-clay were Romani-Chals ” 
(pp. 283-88). Were not the “ glass-men,”’ 
however, referred to by Sir E. Hext in 1596, 
only such as used glasses for divination, and 
not glass-makers? Space forbids discussion 
of such points, or of the ballad fragments 
(pp. 141-48); but the “ perversion of 
Goethe’s King of Thule” (p. 148) is “a song 
of the aficion,” and might have been omitted, 
or replaced by the following, which is now 
well known to many, and forms capital ground- 
bait when fishing for these fast-vanishing 
relics. It “origined,” as old Wester would 
say, in Romany Rye, vol. i., chap. viii., and 
rups :-— 

‘’Pré kiroko dives, with my piri dei, 

I jal’d to the kéngri to shin the rashei. 

The gaijos all sarler’d as we besh’d alé, 

I dik’d ’dré a lil, tho’ I can’t del apré. 

The lavs as he pen’d were titcho J jin. 

He roker’d o’ diirikin’—piker’d ’t was sin; 
But k6liko dives J diirik’d his chei, 

And pen’d as she'd romer a birvalo rei.” 

With this we must take leave of Mantis, 
Marblelenni, Kiomi, Richenda, Trainette, 
and all the other strangely named dwellers 





In Gipsy Tents, cordially recommending the 
work to anyone in search of novelty. 
H. T. Crorron. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Tenth Earl. By John Berwick Harwood, 
Author of “ Lady Flavia,” “ Lord Lynn’s 
Wife,” ‘Young Lord Penrith.” In 38 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Wait a Year. By Harriette Bowra, Author 


of “ Redlands.” In 3 vols. (Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co.) 
Maugars Junior. By André Theuriet. 


Translated. (Vizetelly & Co.) 


Mr. Harwoop, it will be noticed, has a 
decided weakness for the titled aristocracy. 
The same lavish generosity which prompts 
Ouida to bestow on her heroines Mechlin luce 
balayeuses and perpetual costumes from 
Worth induces him to scatter titles abroad 
with reckless profusion. Yet it is a somewhat 
curious fact that his characters never seem 
used to their elevated positions. ‘‘ We are 
Lady Eva and Lady Florine Corbet, are we 
not?” says one sister to another in the 
work before us; and, considering that their 
father was the only brother of an unmarried 
earl, lately dead, the question of titles was 
one which might have occurred to them 
before. ‘* He’s ‘ Rupert Lord Romsey’ now, 
for of course he bears my second title,” solilo- 
quises the ninth earl (always spoken of 
before his elevation as the Honourable 
Geoffrey) about his son; and as “ Rupert 
Lord Romsey”? the young man _ con- 
stantly appears throughout the book. 
The Tenth Earl is furnished with all the 
ingredients of an ordinary sensation novel ; 
but somehow they do not mix well to- 
gether, and the effect on the spirits of the 
reader is flatness rather than excitement. 
When Eva—* now Lady Eva,’ and eldest 
daughter of the ninth earl—buys a dog from 
a Gipsy boy on the sea-shore, we are told that 
‘* she little dreamt the while how powerful an 
influence over her own fortunes the apparently 
trifling event of that morning is fated to exert, 


or how that poor masterless creature was to be 
linked with the chain of her destinies,” 


and the reader, of course, expects the animal to 
play an important part throughout the book. 
Instead of this, his good offices were confined 
to picking up a handkerchief containing a 
letter, in the middle of the last volume. To 
be sure, the letter was a very valuable one, 
being nothing less than a confession written 
by a Swiss peasant-woman to the late Mrs. 
Corbet, asserting that the real “ Rupert Lord 
Romsey, her foster-child, had been drowned 
in a@ mountain torrent, and that the youth 
who bore the title was in reality her own 
son.” This does not, however, explain the 
statement in vol. i., p. 65, that 


** any veteran lounger of the classic pavement 
of Pall Mall would have been struck by the 
extraordinary resemblance of the young student 
to what handsome Geoff Corbet had once been. 
It was the Honourable Geoffrey Corbet in his 
golden prime of early manhood.” 


The ninth earl died in ignorance of the 
imposition, and of the hold which an eye- 
witness of the infant’s drowning possessed over 
his supposed son. This eye-witness, who is 








always alluded to as ‘‘ Fell—or Wilson,” ti] 
the reader feels as anxious to kill him as 
Rupert himseif could have been, is the con. 
ventional villain who can do everything and 
rule everybody, and escapes scot-free in the 
end. ‘Then there is a ranting actor, who js 
kidnapped and put into a lunatic asylum 
through the good offices of Mr. Fell, and in 
his escape from confinement opportunely 
drops the fatal letter, of which he has 
mysteriously become possessed, at the paws 
of the black spaniel. The Dowager Countess 
of Coniston dies, Rupert goes a mad ride and 
breaks his neck, and the real “tenth earl,” 
Adrian Corbet, a distant cousin, marries the 
good heroine. Such is the outline of the 
story, and on this, such as it is, the interest 
of the story must depend. The characters 
are mere puppets, and either prosy or 
pompous ones. 


When a hero and heroine meet who are 
obviously born for each other, it is useless to 
interpose between them such a trifling obstacle 
as @ previous engagement; useless even when 
the obstructive fiancée is so eager after 
money as to be ready to dispense with love. 
In Miss Bowra’s last novel the hero is the 
Rev. Warren Sinclair, a gentieman of large 
fortune, whose ordination vows sit lightly 
upon him till a fall down a crevasse awakens 
him to the fact that he has taken duties upon 
himself incompatible with the wandering, 
pleasure-seeking life he has been leading. He 
then determines to resume the care of his 
living, which has for many years been handed 
over to Mr. Moreton, father of the good 
heroine, Mona, whom the intelligent reader at 
once perceives to be Mr. Sinclair’s destined 
wife. Mr. Sinclair communicates the change 
in his sentiments to Miss Lestocq, a poor but 
fashionable beauty with whom he has fallen 
in love during his wanderings ; and she, un- 
willing to bury her charms in a country 
rectory, insists on postponing her marriage 
for a year, in the hope either of making her 
lover alter his mind or of finding one still 
richer. It is the history of this year 
with which we have to do. Mr. Sinclair 
takes up his living, makes acquaintance 
with Mona Moreton, contrasts her wun- 
willingly with his betrothed, and when, after 
her father’s death, he gets her the place of 
governess to his niece, all things seem ready 
for the catastrophe. Mona, with her pupil 
and her pupil’s mother, goes out to the Riviera, 
where Miss Lestocq and her mother, Mona's 
brother and his pupil, and Mr. Sinclair’s balf- 
brother, Capt. Orde, are already assembled. 
Mona discovers by accident that Miss 
Lestocq infinitely prefers the penniless Cecil 
Orde to the well-endowed Warren Sinclair, 
though she has no intention of marrying the 
former; and Cecil, as soon as he discerns the 
state of the case, tells her plainly that he will 
not allow his brother to be sacrificed. Events 
seem likely to be precipitated by the careless- 
ness of Edward Moreton, who first uses his 
employer’s money to gamble with, and then 
tries to commit suicide at Monte Carlo, of 
which place Miss Bowra loses no opportunity 
of expressing a righteous horror. Warren }s 
sent for, and comes full of hopes inspired by 
a mysterious communication from Cecil 
hinting that Miss Lestocq has changed her 
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mind, and, as he has also changed his, he 
awaits impatiently the letter from his fiancée 
which is to set him free. No such letter, 
however, comes; on the contrary, Mrs. 
Lestocq dies, and on her death-bed con- 
fides to him her daughter. The san- 
guine reader begins to despair, especially 
when the wedding-day is fixed, and Mr. 
Sinclair comes out from England to perform 
his part. Just at the very last the hotel 
takes fire. Mona is of course saved by 
Warren, and in her delirium makes the 
necessary disclosures. Miss Lestocq marries 
another rich Englishman, and everyone is 
made happy all round. The story is fairly 
interesting and well written, and shows that 
the authoress has done her best. As we 
have said, perhaps the conclusion is a little 
too obvious, but then there is a prejudice 
nowadays against tales that do not “end 
happily ”—#.e., that are too much like real 
life. Perhaps we could dispense with some 
of the moralising over the sin of gambling, 
but, on the whole, the book will please many 
readers. 


Those unacquainted with the French of 
M. Theuriet’s delightful novel, or too lazy to 
read anything in a foreign tongue, will hail 
this translation with pleasure. ‘There are few 
traces visible of transcription from an alien 
language ; indeed, such traces are almost con- 
fined to a rather odd, and to English ears an 
inappropriate, use of the word “ voluptuous.” 
For instance, on p.70 it is remarked of thehero 
and heroine that ‘‘ their nostrils dilated more 
voluptuously to sniff the intoxicating odours ”’ 
(of the forest, be it understood) ; and on p. 75 
the hero is conscious of “a certain voluptuous 
trouble quickening his pulse.” This small 
amount of blame is, in fact, the highest 
praise. There is no false attempt to Anglicise 
the story by translating, as it were, its 
manners and customs as well as its language. 
Everything about it is thoroughly French, 
and it is to this that the story owes its charm. 
Stephen Maugars is the son of a very miserly 


and cruel banker who, in order to amass | J 


money for this boy, grinds down the poor by 
every means in his power. Unconscious of 
his father’s evil doings and more evil reputa- 
tion, Stephen returns to Poitou from Paris, 
full of his burning desire to become an artist. 
In his native village he meets with Theresa 
Desroches, the daughter of an old recluse 
whom his father has helped to ruin. This 
country idyll is very prettily sketched, but 
the conclusion is delayed by a fresh villany 
on the part of old Maugars, who compels 
Desroches to flee for his life. Theresa returns 
to her foster-parents in a distant part of the 
province, where she labours like a common 
peasant. Meanwhile, Stephen declines to 
accept anything save the most scanty allow- 
ance from his father, and returns to Paris 
resolved to live by his own labour. Here 
five years afterwards we meet him at 
= Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts, waiting 
or the decision of the judges as to the success- 
ul competitor for the Prix de Rome. The 
Scene 1s so well described that we feel as if we 
a standing in Stephen’s place. As some of 
ri fellow-students remarked, “ the picture was 
00 clever for the judges ”»—they preferred the 
More brilliant “ Eastern ” colouring of his 


rival, who was besides known to be a poor 
man, while Maugars’ father was said to be a 
millionaire. So the Prix de Rome was given 
to another, and Stephen had to make his own 
way without any help from the State. How 
he did it, and how he won Theresa, shall be 
left to the imagnation or research of the 
reader. L. B. Lana. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Albania: a Narrative of Recent Travel, by E. 
F, Knight (Sampson Low, Marston and Co.), 
is a description of a tour made by the author in 
the company of some friends during the autumn 
of 1879. Starting from Trieste, they made their 
way to Cattaro, stopping at one or two cities on 
the Dalmatian coast; and from that place they 
visited Cettinje, and, passing through Monte- 
negro to the Lake of Scutari, descended that 
lake to the town of the same name. From 
Scutari they made two excursions—one to 
Podgoritza, which brought them once more into 
Montenegrin territory, the other through the 
wild mountains inhabited by the Albanian tribe 
of Clementi, in the direction of Gusinje, which 
was at that time the head-quarters of the 
Albanian League. They were unable, however, 
actually to reach that village, as the attempt to 
do so might easily have cost them their lives. 
They re-embarked at Dulcigno for their home- 
ward voyage. This journey, though short, 
might have furnished a good observer with 
excellent opportunities of obtaining information, 
for the clouds were then gathering in those 
regions which have since almost burst in 
storm. But those who wish for information 
must not look for itin thisvolume. It contains 
a number of nice illustrations, the best of which 
are the view of the Bocche di Cattaro and that 
of Scutari from the lake; but when this has 
been said, we have exhausted everything that 
can be mentioned in its favour. The opening 
sentences give a fair idea of its contents. 


‘* One day last autumn I was sitting in my Temple 
chambers wondering what I should do with myself 
in the Long Vacation, when I was aroused from my 
reverie by the entrance of my clerk. ‘Here is Mr. 
N., sir.,—‘Show him in.’ N. entered, and his 
chance visit solved my problem. ‘Don’t know 
what to do with yourself? Why, I have the very 
thing for you. Three friends of mine—Brown, 
ones, and Robinson—are preparing for a tour in 
Albania, I saw Brown this morning, and he told 
me they wanted somebody else to join their party.’ 
To cut the narrative short, I was introduced to 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson, as I shall call my 
travelling companions in this book. . . . I, myself, 
knew nothing about Albania before starting, with 
~ —_— of what I had gleaned from Childe 
arold.” 


From the narrative of a tour thus undertaken 
without preparation we cannot expect to learn 
much, and the experiences of the party which 
are recorded are generally commonplace and not 
amusing. In two passages the author refers to 
his original diary: they are these. ‘‘I find in 
my diary this note: ‘The beer of Trieste is 
good.’” ‘I find in my diary this one note: 
*Sebenico does not smell nice.’”” The mistakes 
are very numerous. ‘‘Swanzicker” strikes us 
as rather a curious way of spelling the name of 
the Austrian coin. It may be by aslip of the 
pen that an inhabitant of the Black Mountain 
is called ‘‘ a Montenegro,” though the termina- 
tion suggests the analogy of ‘‘ negro,” but to 
call him a Karatag is only another form of the 
same mistake, that word—or rather Karadagh— 
being equally the name of the country. So 
too, the division of the Albanians into 
Albanian Mohammedans, Christian townsmen, 
and Arnaute, who call themselves Skipetars, is 
a most misleading piece of confusion. In fact, 
the style of the book is so slipshod, and the 








remarks it contains so valueless, that we have 
no hesitation in saying that it ought never to 
have been published. 


Lord Lawrence: a Sketch of his Public Career. 
By ae. L. J. Trotter. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.) hile Mr. R. Bosworth Smith is engaged 
upon his full-length biography of Lord 
Lawrence, this modest ‘‘Sketch” will help to 
keep fresh the memory of the great statesman 
whose name has already passed into history. 
Since the days of Warren Hastings, no member 
of the Indian Civil Service has left such a mark 
upon his time. With many points of dissimi- 
larity in their private characters, some striking 
resemblances may be noticed in the public 
services of the two civilian governors. They 
each organised from its bottom a system of 
administration ; they each saved the empire at 
a time of extreme need; they each gathered 
round them a brilliant and loyal staff of 
lieutenants, both civil and military; they each 
possessed a profound knowledge of the native 
mind and an earnest sympathy with the wants 
of the country. If Lawrence has left a reputa- 
tion unspotted even by calumny, this is due not 
only to the integrity of his nature, but also to 
the improved political circumstances of his age. 
We are not sure that Capt. Trotter was alto- 
— successful in his recent attempt to re- 

abilitate Hastings. But this Life of Lawrence 
can suggest no critical misgivings. It is written 
with competent knowledge, and in entire har- 
mony with the policy of its hero. Those who 
honoured Lord Lawrence most will be the first 
to appreciate its worth. Ordinary readers, we 
fear, may find it too condensed. The names of 
Indian places and of native personages will be 
unfamiliar to them; nor will their previous 
knowledge provide them with that perspective 
which the limits of space forbid the author to 
supply himself. To understand Lawrence’s 
career, it is necessary to have no slight acquaint- 
ance with Indian affairs. 


Dr. Joun Kocu, of Berlin, who first fixed 
the date and personages of Chaucer’s Parlament 
of Foules, has lately issued a very pretty little 
selection of Chaucer’s minor poems, translated 
into German in the metres of the originals. That 
he has rendered them happily may be shown by 
taking any verse at hazard; say, the pathetic 
fifteenth stanza of the Complaint to Pity, 
Chaucer’s hard-hearted lady-love. 


*¢ Mein Leid ist dies ; was ich ersehn’ mit Schmerzen, 
Das hab’ ich nicht, noch was dem ihnlich sehe, 
Und immer flammet Sehnsucht mir in Herzen ; 
Doch andrerseits hab’ ich, wo ich auch gehe, 
Was immer nur vergriéssern mag mein Wehe 
Allstiindlich ungesucht und nimmer karg : 

Mir fehlet nur mein Tod, und dann mein Sarg.” 


‘My peyne is this, that what so I desire, 
That have I nought, ne no thing lyk thereto, 
And ever set’th Desire myn herte on fire ; 
Eek on that oother syde, where so I go, 
What maner thing that may encrese my wo, 
That have I redy, unsought everywhere ; 
Me n’ lakketh but my deeth, and than my bere,” 


The other poems translated are Adam Scrivener, 
The Parlament of Foules, Truth (its Envoy 
unaccountably left out), Gentilesse, Sted- 
fastnesse, Fortune; Envoys to Bukton and 
Skogan; and Chaucer to his Empty Purse. 
To all Dr. Koch has added critical notes. He 
has confirmed his former date for the Parla- 
ment (1380) by an allusion to the position of 
Venus in Chaucer’s poem, though he has had to 
change its Valentine’s Day, February 14, to 
the summer of that year. He—wrongly, we 
think—puts the Pity after the Blanche, and 
suggests 1386-89 as the date of the 7'ruth, 
Gentilesse, Stedfastnesse, and Fortune—too early 
for some, if not all, of these poems. Dr. Koch 


also has a fresh calculation as to the date of The 
Canterbury Tales, and makes it 1391 against 
Tyrwhitt’s 1388, Till Prof, Adams gives the 
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Chaucer Society his long-promised essay on the 
dates in The Canterbury Tales, &c., from 
Chaucer’s astronomical indications, the point 
will remain in doubt. Dr. Koch’s publisher is 
Wm. Friedrich, of Leipzig, and the title of his 
little book <Avusgewiihlte kleinere Dichtungen 
Chaucer’s. We hope it will haye many English 
buyers. 


Dr. VotuGcRArFF has published a dissertation 
on Greek Writers of Roman History (Leyden : 
yan der Hoek Bros.), which is noteworthy 
among other things for the excellent English in 
which the Dutch scholar has put forth his views. 
There are only very few traces that the essay 
has not been written by an Englishman. By 
adopting our language as his channel of com- 
munication with the learned world, the author 
displays a very flattering—we hope it may not 
prove a disappointing—trust in the interest 
taken by English students in such enquiries as 
those the results of which are here presented. 
The first is directed towards proving that 
Plutarch in his Life of Fabius Maximus did not 
borrow from Livy, but that the two had some 
common authority, probably L. Caelius 
Antipater. A second enquiry has for its sub- 
ject the common Greek sources of Plutarch 
and Appian for Roman history. The third, and 
perhaps the most interesting, deals with King 
Juba’s Historia Romana. Dr. Vollgraff at- 
tempts, with much success, not merely to 
refute H. Peter’s doubts as to the existence of this 
History, but also to prove that Plutarch’s account 
of Cleopatra, so much more favourable than 
that given by Dio, is derived directly from 
Juba. Some of his conclusions are open to 
criticism; but the essay is, on the whole, a 
valuable contribution to ‘‘ Quellengeschichte,” 
and well deserves the attention of students of 
history. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Vol. XLIX. Edited by the Assistant Secretary. 
(Murray.) The most important and valuable 
paper in this volume is, beyond all doubt, that 
entitled ‘‘ An Account of the Country traversed 
by the Second Column of the Tal-Chotiali Field- 
force in the Spring of 1879,” by Lieut. R. C. 
Temple, brother of the late Governor of 
Bombay. It contains a fund of information on 
almost all possible points connected with the 
region traversed, and makes several noteworthy 
corrections of our existing maps of Afghan- 
istan, which indeed draw largely on fancy, and 
what, in the opinion of the cartographer, ought 
to be the case with regard to mountain ranges, 
&c. The paper is well illustrated with a sketch 
map of a portion of the country traversed by 
the column, compiled from personal observation 
and from information obtained by Lieut. 
Temple. There is also a good map in the 
present volume of Kordofan and of Darfur, as 
far as it is known, with a short paper by Major 
H. G. Prout, of the Egyptian general staff. 
The interminable controversy respecting Zeno’s 
Frislanda is revived in a paper by Admiral 
Irminger and an answer thereto by Mr. R. H. 
Major ; and some people will, doubtless, think 
that the latter gets considerably the worst of 
the discussion. But little less than half the 
volume is taken up by two papers by Capt. 
Burton, of which the longer one relates to the 
map of Midian made by the Egyptian staff 
officers. This map, however, differs materially 
from Capt. Burton’s narrative, besides being 
deficient in marking many prominent features 
which he describes. Capt. Burton’s other paper 
is entitled ‘‘A Visit to Lissa and Pelagosa.” 
In conclusion, we may add that the volume 
before us also contains the text of Prof. G. 
Rolleston’s lecture on the modifications of the 
external aspects of organic nature produced by 
man’s interference, delivered before the society 
in May of last year. 


Metlakahtla and the North Pacific Mission 





(Church Missionary Society) is a record of mis- 
sionary labours in British Columbia, which owe 
their success, for the most part, to the efforts of 
two laymen, Mr. W. Duncan and Admiral 
Prevost. Metlakahtla, it may be well to men- 
tion, means properly the inlet of Kahtla, and is 
applied to a spot occupying a beautiful situa- 
tion on the coast of British Columbia seventeen 
miles from Fort Simpson. The brochure is 
accompanied by a map, chiefly remarkable for 
the difficulty which the draughtsman has 
evidently experienced in making up his mind 
how to spell “‘ Metlakahtla.” 


Contes Populaires de la Haute Bretagne. Par 
Paul Sébillot. (Paris: Charpentier.) The 
legends, tales, and folk-lore of ‘“‘la Bretagne 
bretonnante” (i.e., the Keltic-speaking portion 
of Brittany) have been collected by many 
writers—by Souvestre, La Villemarqué, Du 
Laurens de la Barre, and especially by Luzel ; 
but scarcely any notice has been taken of the 
legends and tales of Upper, i.e, of French- 
speaking Brittany before the present volume. 
Sixty-six of these tales are here given. With 
few exceptions they are printed, we are assured, 
exactly as they were related, and the exceptions 
differ only in that they were written down from 
notes, and not from the viva voce of the narrator. 
No explanations are attempted, no references to 
similar tales in other countries are given, no 
theories are put forth; we have here the 
legends pure and simple. We might ask at 
times for an outline of some of the variations, 
the existence of which is indicated only at the 
close, when the name of the narrator is sub- 
joined. Otherwise the work is complete after 
its own plan, and can be consulted, without 
irritation, by the scientific (comparative myth- 
ologist in search of facts whereon to base his 
theories. Such a one will find little that is 
new here. The legends are much worn down; 
many are confused and interpolated. They are 
those told in substance from China to ; the 
Hebrides. In their peculiar condition and 
present state we should place them as inter- 
mediate between those of Western Scotland 
and of the Basque tales of South-western 
France—not so full as the former, and not so 
evidently borrowed as are those of the latter 
country. In another light, as a work of 
popular literature, this should, we think, become 
a great favourite. Children will delight in 
these genuine ‘‘stories,” so many of which 
were told to the compiler by nurses or by 
children themselves. In either aspect we can 
cordially recommend this book, which is}far 
more wholesome reading than that usually 
provided for the young in France. 


THE Harness Prize for 1880 at Cambridge, on 
“The First Quarto Edition of Hamlet,” was 
awarded to two Bachelors, C. H. Herford, of 
Trinity, and W. H. Widgery, of St. John’s, 
whose essays ‘‘ were declared equal in merit.” 
These essays have now been published in a little 
three-shilling volume by Smith, Elder and Oo., 
and they cause some wonder at the Cambridge 
examiners’ award. For, if Mr. Herford’s essay is, 
as it is, the thoughtful, modest, and careful per- 
formance that a university essay should be, Mr. 
Widgery’s is anything but that, though he has 
been over a good deal of ground in search of his 
materials. Mr. Herford maintains (1)—and we 
believe, rightly—that Shakspere wrote his first 
version of Hamlet about 1601-2, and—wrongly, 
as we think—that he wrote it ‘‘ upon the basis 
of another work, probably the older play upon 
the subject, which almost certainly existed ;” 
(2) that ‘* a rough report of this play was pirati- 
cally published, with omissions, variations, and 
careless, but not deliberate, additions;’’ and 
(3) that Shakspere then thoroughly revised 
and added to his first sketch, producing the 
complete Hamlet contained (with omissions) 
in Quarto 2, 1604. Mr. Herford’s analysis 








of the “chan motif of characters” from 
Quarto 1 to that which we find in Quarto? 
and of the difference of ‘ Poetical qualities” 
in the two quartos,* is extremely good, riper 
than we should have expected in a Cambridge 
Bachelor; and from its quality we felt no 
wonder at hearing that the » Bas prize “Qn 
the Influence of the Drama on National Lifg” 
has since been adjud to Mr. Herford, and 
that he has been appointed one of the lecturers 
on English literature for his university's 
extension scheme. But there is one weak 
point in Mr. Herford’s argument. His chap, ii, 
on the ammureee of Q. 1 seems to account for 
all the non-Shakspere parts of it; his chaps, 
iii. and iy, assume and show Shakspere to 
correcting and improving his own work ; and 
yet in chap. vy. Mr. Herford, without sufficient 
Justification, brings in the old pre-Shakspers 
Hamlet, and carries ‘“‘not a few features 
borrowed thence” into Quarto 2. We hope he 
will reconsider this point. The advocates of 
the old-Hamlet theory must either say definitel 
how much of the conception of Hamlet they 
mean to rob Shakspere of, or give up the 
advocacy of their groundless theory. Mr. 
Widgery’s attempts at fine writing, his posi- 
tiveness, omniscience, and consequent power 
of setting all prior critics right, are very 
amusing. “As in the quietude of the study 
we cannot begin to appreciate Sha kspere’s plays 
until we have in the rapture of artistic vision 
the characters moving and speaking within the 
candid chambers of the brain,” so this rapture 
makes it clear that 
‘*the warm love-languorous air of Verona, where 
Philomel in some melodious plot singeth of summer 
in full-throated ease; the cold bright stars that 
glitter on the battlements of Elsinore, weird-lit 
with shadow and the moon’s pale beams, . . . 
are births, and these are twin births, of the self- 
same soul ;” 
or, to put it unrapturously, Romeo and Juliet and 
the first sketch of Hamlet were both written in 
1596. Meres did not mention Hamlet in 1598, 
because Mr. Widgery is ‘“‘morally persuaded 
that if there had been more than six [of 
Shakspere’s] comedies [in 1598] we should 
have had more than six tragedies mentioned” 
by Meres. Even to make up the six come- 
dies that Meres did mention, his trick of 
antithesis led him to invent Love’s Labour's 
Won for Shakspere, says Mr. Widgery. It is 
true that Shakspere’s Taming of the Shrew 
was then known, but Meres would not mention 
that or Hamlet from his ‘‘ desire not to confuse 
his pupils, but to give them only those plays to 
which the name of Shakespeare alone had been 
prefixed.” As, however, he did unluckily men- 
tion the spurious Titus Andronicus, Mr. Widgery 
accounts for that ‘‘on the supposition that the 
early writer [of it] was clean forgotten.” Before 
criticism like this, of course all difficulties dis- 
appear. Naturally Mr. Widgery gives great 
rominence, and twenty-one pages, to the 
erman Briidermord, the quagmire which has 
swallowed up so many men of unsound judg- 
ment. This, he says, contains much of the 
Urhamlet or fore-Shakspere play, which he sets 
down to Kyd. The German play lies between 
Saxo and Belleforest and Shakspere’s First 
Sketch of Hamlet, “‘and the German adapter 
was under no obligations to Shakespeare. 
After these specimens we need not quote more 
of Mr. Widgery’s guesses. His is ‘an excel- 
lent [essay], set downe with as [little] modestie 
as cunning,” though the view he advocates—° 
Quarto 1 being a first sketch—is surely the 
right one. 


—_ 


* There are two misprints in Laertes’s speech 02 
p. 59: quiet for grief, and all for tiem. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. RosERT WALLACE, who, a few years ago, 
succeeded the late Mr. Alexander ussel as 
editor of the Scotsman, is about to retire from 
that post, and settle in London. 


We understand that the forthcoming second 
volume of Mr. Cheyne’s Isaiah will contain a 
series of eleven essays on such subjects as the 
following:—The Book of Isaiah and the In- 
scriptions, the Present State of the Critical 
Controversy, the Christian Element in the Book 
of Isaiah, the Critical Study of Parallel Pas- 
sages, Correction of the Hebrew Text, Isaiah 
and his Commentators. 


The Grandidiers, a novel by Dr. Julius 
Rodenberg, editor of the Deutsche Rundschau, of 
which we spoke highly some months ago, has 
been translated into English by Capt. William 
Savile (late of the Coldstream Guards), and will 
be ‘published next week by Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


Mr. Ponsonpy A. Lyons has just found in 
an auction catalogue of 1686 the prices that two 
copies of Shakspere’s works then fetched. The 
Second Folio of 1632 brought only 15s. 1d.; the 
Fourth Folio of 1685 made 18s. He would be 
a lucky man who could get them for twice as 
many pounds now. At the same sale Hacket’s 
Sermons fetched 15s. 6d.; Holyoake’s Latin 
Dictionary, 15s. 10d.; and Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Fifty Comedies and Tragedies, 1672, 
15s. 10d. also. 


We understand that Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. have in preparation a series of small books 
stating concisely the existing arrangements, 
political, legal, economic, and social, which 
constitute an Englishman’s relation to the 
State. The title of the series, further details of 
which will be announced later on, will be The 
English Citizen: his Rights and Responsibilities, 


THE project of an International Congress of 
Orthographers, which was mooted in the spring 
of this year, received sufficient support from 
scholars in England and on the Continent to 
render it very probable that the first congress 
will meet in the autumn of 1881. 


Tue post of Registrar and Secretary to the 
University College, Bristol, was filled up on the 
11th inst. by the appointment of Dr. Langley, 
of Wolverhampton. 


Mr, J. Horsrat Turner, of College House, 
Idel, Leeds, proposes to issue by subscription 
the celebrated Nonconformist Register of 
Baptisms, Marriages, and Deaths compiled by 
the Revs. Oliver Heywood and T. Dickenson 
(1644-1702, 1702-1752), and generally known as 
The Northowram or Coley Register. This valuable 
MS. comprises many notices of Puritans 
and anti-Puritans in Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and London; and the notes will 
include unpublished lists of the Popish 
Recusants, Licensed Preaching Places, &c., in 
the West Riding, from 1662 to 1700. 


A coursE of lectures at University Ool- 
lege, London, on the History of Education, 
will commence on the 27th inst., when Prof. 
Goodwin will treat of ‘‘ Education among the 
Greeks.” The course will be continued by 
Profs. A. J. Church and Henry Morley in 
the second and third terms respectively, A 
syllabus may be had from the secretary. 


_ Mr. Cas, MURCHLAND, publisher, of Irvine, 
re about to issue Poems of the Period, by 

Heone,” a native of North Ayrshire, edited by 
the Rey. Henry Reid. 


Mr. Leste SrepHEn will give the first 
; ae afternoon lecture at the London Insti- 
- me Finsbury Circus, on December 6, taking 
lites subject ‘The Relation of Morality to 
b i _ The other Monday lecturers will 
© Mir, W. St. Chad Boscawen, Prof. Ray 





Lankester, Dr. Andrew Wilson, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, Dr. Huggins, Dr. E. B. Tylor, the 
Rev. Mark Pattison, Sir H. S. Maine, Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. J. E. Hodgson, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, Prof. Sayce, Mr. Phillips Bevan, and 
Prof. Bentley. 


Dr. Lionet S. Beate will give the first 
Thursday evening lecture (on ‘‘ The Germination 
and Propagation of Disease”) at the same 
Institution on December 9, and will be followed 
by Dr. Lodge, Mr. W. R. 8S. Ralston, Mr. G. A. 
Storey, Prof. Henry Morley, Mr. Henry Black- 
burn, Prof. Ayrton, Prof. Armstrong, Mr. R. H. 
Scott, Prof. Monier Williams, the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, Capt. Abney, the Rey. J. G. Wood, 
Mr. William Morris, Dr. W. H. Stone, and Mr. 
Ernst Pauer. 


On January 15, 1881, M. Francois Lenormant 
will publish the first livraison of the ninth 
edition of his Histoire ancienne de 0 Orient jus- 
quauxc Guerres médiques. This edition, which has 
been brought up to date, has been so thoroughly 
rehandled by the author as to be practically a 
new book. It will assume the form of an 
édition de luxe, and will be illustrated with many 
thousands of engravings from ancient monu- 
ments, which give it peculiar interest. 


Tne late Mr. Tom Taylor’s residence, ‘‘ Lav- 
ender Sweep,” Wandsworth, is shortly to be 
sold. The sale has been entrusted to Messrs. 
Beal and Son. 


Messrs. BEMROSE AND Sons have in prepara- 
tion :—The Chronicles of the Collegiate Church or 
Free Chapel of All Saints, Derby, by J. Charles 
Cox and W. H. St. John Hope; An Historical 
Sketch of the Parish of Crowall, in the 
County of Derby, full descriptive accounts 
and pedigrees of the families; a new 
edition of The Watching Servants and 
other Sermons, by the late Rey. H. Wright, 
M.A., Honorary Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society; Sermons preached on the 
Occasion of the Death of the Late Rev. Henry 
Wright, M.A.; Christian Manhood; or, Me- 
morials of a ‘Noble Life: a Biography of the 
Rey. S. Blackburn, Missionary to Fernando Po, 
by Thomas Mitchell; The Clergyman’s Ready 
Reference Register, forming a Complete Record 
of Private and Parochial Information on an 
Original Plan; Bemrose’s Standard Arithmetic, 
adapted for Teaching and Testing, in six parts; 
a new and cheaper edition of Food and its 
Preparation, by Mrs. Greenup; a series of 
Sunday School Registers and Records; One 
Hundred Texts, briefly expounded, for the Mission 
Schools of the Society of Irish Church Missions ; 
The Ladies’ Treasury, The Net Cast in Many 
Waters, and Christian Progress, volumes for 
1880; and An Outlying Hamlet: the Story of 
a Long Winter, by the Author of ‘‘An Hilder 
Sister.” 


WE learn that Prof. Arthur Palmer, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, has undertaken an edition of 
Horace’s Satires for Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co.’s ‘‘ Classical Series.”” It may be expected 
towards the end of next year. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN AND Oo, also have in 
hand a translation by Mr. G. D. Hicks, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, of Prof. Suse- 
mihl’s recent critical edition, with commentary, 
of the Politics of Aristotle. A new translation 
of the text of the Politics is being prepared for 
Messrs. Macmillan by Mr. J. E. C. Welldon, 
Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Pror. Burstan, of Munich University, is 
writing a history of philology, which he has 
already completed down to the present century. 
This work will supply a distinct want. 


Messrs. J. A. Brook anv Oo. are about to 
publish The Shepherd's Dream: a Dramatic 
Romance, by the Rey. Henry Solly. The scene 





1g laid in the reigns of Edward VI. and Queen 
Mary. The earlier portions of the play are con- 
nected with the performance of a masque at a 
country magnate’s residence in Suffolk, founded 
on the Greek legend of Selene and Endymion ; 
but subsequently the plot is concerned with 
a persecutions under Bishops Gardiner and 
onner. 


Mr. QuARIToH is about to publish a catalogue 
of MSS. and autographs. Among the former 
there are three codices of the ninth century, 
two of the tenth, three of the eleventh, three of 
the twelfth, eight articles of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and numerous illuminated books of later 
date, including the Talbot Book of Hours, lately 
recovered from French hands; the grand Siege 
of Troy by Lydgate, written by the poet him- 
self for Sir William Carrant, of Toomer; a 
perfect MS. of Wyclyf’s Testament, written 
within twenty-five years of his death; and an 
exquisite Italian Apocalypse. ‘The more ancient 
include a Cicero de Amicitia, which Mommsen 
has described; a copy of the Latin Gospels, 
with the original exterior decoration of gems 
and ivory carving; a magnificent Hvangelist- 
arium in letters of gold; a Visigothic MS. ; two 
Greek MSS. of the four Gospels ; and a superb 
Spanish Apocalypse of the twelfth century, per- 
haps the most striking article in the collection, 
although this includes some separate minia- 
tures by master hands and many lovely Livres 
@ Heures. Among the autographs there are 
several of Burns and Charles Lamb, and speci- 
mens of Keats, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Landor, 
and others. 


THE Book of Proverbs, in a revised Massoretic 
text, has been published by Baer and Delitzsch, 
whose small editions of Genesis, Isaiah, the 
Minor Prophets, Job, and the Psalms have been 
so much appreciated. 


THE second session of the Spelling Reform 
Association will be marked by a great advance. 
The work of collecting schemes, which occupied 
the society during its first year, has been com- 
pleted; and specimens of all those for which 
types could be procured have been published in 
the Phonetic Journal, and reprinted for the use 
of members of the association. The society 
has now to consider what course it is itself to 
take in recommending any reform to the public. 
During the coming session the various requisites 
of a revised alphabet will be discussed, and 
there is a good prospect that by the time of the 
annual meeting in May next the association 
will be able to make some definite proposals. 


WE are glad to see that Messrs. W. H. Allen 
and Co. have received sufficient encouragement 
to continue their valuable Précis of Offcial 
Papers, of which the third monthly number has 
just appeared. They seem to us well adapted 
to lie on the tables of clubs and public rooms, 
As they contain abstracts of every single parlia- 
mentary return that is printed, the actual 
importance of their contents varies greatly. 
Among the most interesting are the consular 
reports upon the trade and manufactures of 
foreign countries. If we have any criticism to 
pass, it is that the ‘‘ Tables of Contents,” which 
serve the place of an Index, might be more 
carefully compiled. In the third number, for 
instance, we notice a bad misprint of ‘‘ Repair- 
ing” for ‘ Reporting;” and the consular 
reports, to which allusion has been made above, 
are alphabetically indexed under the heading of 
‘* Trade,” without any reference to their subject- 
matter, and not, as in the two previous numbers, 
a the heading of ‘‘ Manufactures: Reports, 

vc.” 

M. Movurés (Alexandria) has just brought 
out a new pocket edition of Mariette Pasha’s 
admirable little IJtinéraire de la Haute Egypte, 
with the author’s latest additions. 


WE learn from the Nation that a new work 
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by Mr. Bancroft, continuing his History of the 
United States, under the title of History of the 
Formation of the Constitution of the United States, 
forming a History of the United States from the 
Treaty of Peace with Great Britain to the Inaugu- 
ration of Washington as President, is to be soon 
published by the Appletons. It will form two 
octavo volumes, with an Appendix containing 
many unpublished personal and political letters 
of the public men of that period, collected from 
different parts of the United States and from 
Europe. 

Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN will publish 
shortly A Life’s Atonement, a novel in three 
volumes, by David Christie Murray. 

THE present land agitation in Ireland and the 
complaints made as to the nature of the law 
which regulates the relations of landlord and 
tenant in that country must naturally have 
rendered our English readers anxious to learn 
something as to the provisions of a code so 
bitterly assailed. The Irish Land Acts of 1860 
and 1870, lengthy and not too well arranged, 
can convey little clear information to the un- 
professional reader who may attempt to master 
them, nor can their very technically drawn 
clauses give any clear idea of their practical 
results. To meet this want Mr. Richey, Q.C., 
the Professor of Feudal and English Law in the 
University of Dublin, has completed a treatise, 
intended to be popular and wholly untechnical, 
dealing with the legal relations of landlord and 
tenant, and the peculiar Irish legislation upon 
that subject. It is not his design to consider 
whether the law of landlord and tenant as now 
existing in Ireland should be amended, but to 
afford, in a condensed and readable form, to 
those who may desire to discuss that question, 
useful information upon the subject. Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. will publish the book very 
shortly. 


Messrs. Cecit Brooks AND Co. will publish, 
on the 28th inst., the first number of a journal 
for ladies, based on somewhat novel principles, 
entitled The Ludies’ Lilustrated Paper. 


WE are requested to state that, in addition to 
the authors previously named as being repre- 
sented in Mr. Waddington’s forthcoming selec- 
tion of English sonnets by living writers, the 
following should have been mentioned among 
the principal contributors:—Mr. J. Addington 
Symonds, Prof. Dowden, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
Mr. W. B. Scott, Sir Noel Paton, Mrs. Pfeiffer, 
Lord Houghton, Mr. Longfellow, Mr. P. B. 
Marston, Mr. Robert Buchanan, and Mr. George 
MacDonald. 


Little Pansy, a new novel by Mrs.} Randolph, 
author of Gentianella, &c., will be shortly 
published by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett in 
three volumes, 

THE second volume of a new edition of the 
Russian poet Alexander Pushkin’s works, 
revised by M. Ephremof, has been published. 
The editor has endeavoured to collect and 
classify all the poet’s productions; and has, for 
this purpose, carefully collated the previous 
editions and Pushkin’s autograph MSS. to 
which he has had access. The poems are 
printed in chronological order, the volume just 
issued comprising only what the poet wrote 
between the years 1825 and 1830. Beside 
smaller pieces, it includes ‘‘ Boris Godunof,” 
‘*Count Nulin,” “Scenes from Faust,’ ‘* Pol- 
tawa,” &c. Nearly every one of these, as well 
as of the minor poems, is accompanied by biblio- 
graphical notes. 


M. NAGUIEVSKI is editing a series of Latin 
classics for the use of schools, with Russian notes. 
A selection from the Satires of Horace, and 
the first three books of the Aeneid, have already 
been published, the commentary being chiefly 
of a grammatical and linguistic character. This 
is almost the first series of the kind hitherto pub- 





lished in Russia, if we except Kremer’s edition 
of the Greek classics, which consists merely of 
text and glossary. 


MM. Pyrin ann SPASOVICH are issuing an 
entirely remodelled edition of their History of 
Slavonic Literatures, of which the first volume, 
dealing with the South Slavonic branch, ap- 
peared in 1879. The second volume, just 
issued, is devoted to the literatures of the 
Western Slavs—viz., the Poles, Czechs, and 
Serbs. Important additions have been made to 
the original work, the historical introductions 
having been considerably enlarged, and full 
bibliographical Indexes appended. The whole 
work promises to be a comprehensive and trust- 
worthy thesaurus of facts relating to the in- 
tellectual life of the Slavonic peoples. A 
German translation of the first volume by Herr 
T. Pech has just been issued by Messrs. Brock- 
haus, of Leipzig. . 

Tne death is announced of Miss Maria Louisa 
Charlesworth, author of Ministering Children, 
with a sequel, The Female Visitor to the Poor, 
and numerous other works illustrating the 
application of religion to every-day life; and 
of Hermann Theodor Vanschmid, of Munich, 
author of various plays and historical novels, 
the ‘latter relating chiefly to popular life in the 
Tyrol and Bavaria. 


Tue Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, 
which is about to enter on the tenth year of its 
existence, is intended to provide a preparation 
for a diplomatic, administrative, or parlia- 
mentary career, and generally to complement a 
liberal education. The subjects of instruction 
include political and economical geography, 
diplomatic history, the law of nations, statistics, 
comparative constitutional law, organisation and 
administration, finance, political economy, com- 
parative legislation, &c. Arrangements are 
made for twenty-three courses of lectures, 
divided over two years, which were attended 
during the last session by 229 students. The 
teaching {body includes MM. Levasseur and 
Boutmy, members of the Institute; and MM. 
Albert Sorel, H. Gaidoz, Funck-Brentano, 
Flach, G. de Molinari, &c. M. Boutmy is the 
director. 


Sianor ZANICHELLI, of Bologna, is to issue 
immediately a second edition, recast and en- 
larged, of Prof. Siciliani’s Za Scienza dell’ 
Educazione come Antitesi alla Pedagogia orto- 
dossa. 


Tne Athenueum Belge states that the Com- 
mittee of National Bibliography is about to send 
to press the first sheets of the catalogue of 
Belgian books published between 1830 and 1880. 


Tue Librairie des Bibliophiles published on 
Wednesday last Le deuxiéme Centenaire de la 
Fondution de la Comédie Francaise, with two 
etched portraits of Molitre, by Damman. The 
volume comprises a “‘ Notice” by P. Regnier ; 
a poem by Francois Coppée, entitled ‘La 
Maison de Molitre,” recited at the Comédie 
Francaise by M. Got on the 21st inst.; and 
Molitre’s ZL’Impromptu de Versailles and Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 


WE have received a copy of The Cumbridge 
Review: a Journal of University Life and 
Thought, which has already reached its twenty- 
seventh number. We trust that we do not do 
it an injustice in stating that it appears to be 
modelled upon The Undergraduates’ Journal of 
the sister university, even to the extent of 
printing a sermon in the Supplement. In so far 
as they are pitched at the exact level of the 
ordinary undergraduate mind, such periodicals 
evidently satisfy a want; but we cannot 
honestly say that, in their literary aspect, they 
are otherwise representative of academical life. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN AND Co. will issue on 
November 1 the first number of a new shilling 





monthly periodical entitled The Army and Navy 
Magazine. Among the contributors are Dr, 
W. H. Russell, Col. G. B. Malleson, and Messrs, 
James Grant, G. A. Henty, and D. C. Boulger, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE editor of Mind would seem to have deter. 
mined to make it impossible for his readers 
to raise any complaint of dulness against the 
current number of the periodical which he con- 
ducts, and which, take it all in all, has duri 
the five years of its existence contributed much 
pabulum for —— digestion, and been 
the vehicle of several articles of more than tem. 
porary interest. ‘‘ Dull,” at any rate, is not 
the epithet to be applied to Mr. Grant Allen’s 
aper on Aesthetic Evolution. With all the 
ightness of style and readiness of illustration 
for which the writer is now known, Mr. Allen 
shows that 
‘*the primitive human conception of beauty must 
have been purely anthropinistic—must have gathered 
mainly round the personality of man or woman; 
while all its subsequent history must be that of an 
apanthropinisation [Mr. Allen apologises for the 
word]—a gradual regression or concentric widening 
of aesthetic feeling around this fixed point.” 


And no doubt, when once primitive man recog- 
nised the beauty of some other man or woman, 
we can easily see how—through personal decora- 
tions, weapons, utensils, &c.—he would gradu- 
ally proceed to that widespread sense of beauty 
which characterises modern man ; but the diffi- 
culty just concerns this initial point, and we 
could probably have borne with some dulness in 
order to have it investigated—to refer it to 
‘* sexual selection ” is only to raise the question 
why the lower animals stop short in their 
apprehension of beauty ata point so much lower 
than is found to be the case with man. Tho 
other articles are of a more solid character, but 
it would be, no doubt, unfair to describe any of 
them as dull. The philosophical biologist will 
find food for study in the concluding part of 
Mr. E. Montgomery’s ‘‘ Unity of the Organic 
Individual;” and Mr. W. L. Davidson’s article 
on “‘ Botanical Classification” directs attention 
to some real defects in our current systems of 
arranging plants. Of wider interest than these 
last-named articles are Mr. Benn’s criticisms on 
Herbert Spencer’s Ethics, and Mr. John 
Watson’s paper on Kant’s Method—an essay 
which, besides showing up some of Mr. Balfour's 
mistaken views of transcendentalism, gives a 
clear statement, likely to be useful to young 
students, of the main questions which Kant set 
himself to solve. Mr. Benn’s paper is chiefly 
valuable for the manner in which it sets forth 
the want of harmony between an ethic of 
hedonism and an ethic of evolution—‘‘ Hedon- 
ism only values life for the pleasure it yields; 
evolution only values pleasure for the life it 
subserves””—and for the success with which it 
discloses the inability of Mr. Spencer’s theory 
to pass from political, religious, and soc 
restraints to a purely moral restraint, or evolve 
an experience of intrinsic consequences out of 
an experience of incidental consequences. 


THE Modern Review for October gives the con- 
clusion of Prof. Kuenen’s ‘Critical Method,’ 
which, as an argument addressed to those unac- 
quainted with or suspicious of the method, 
must be pronounced unsatisfactory. It is easy 
to show that the harmonistic method applied by 
divines to the Bible is never purely critical— 
that when used apologetically it is sometimes 
scarcely honest; but it does not follow that it 
is always more critical or more honest to cut 
knot that it is impossible, or at least tiresome, 
to untie. Really, it is less fair to call a mat 
uncritical or prejudiced for believing that the 
David of the Books of Samuel wrote the 18th 
Psalm than to tell a man who denies it that be 
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knows nothing of the complexity of human 
nature or of the modes of human feeling in ages 
like that in question. A modern critic’s sense 
of harmony is a far less valuable guide in such 
matters than a comparison of Psa. xviii. with 
Pentaour’s Battle of Kadesh, or of 1 Chron. 
xxii. 8 with Jl. vi. 266 ef seqg. The rest of 
the number is fairly good, but no article very 
remarkable. 


Tue Church Quarterly Review is solid but 
dull. ‘‘The Pagan Reaction under the Em- 
peror Julian” is hardly treated as the subject 
deserves: it is little more than a review of 
Mr. Rendall’s Hulsean prize essay, though the 
reviewer would probably have been able to 
write as good an essay on it himself. The view 
taken, that the revival of paganism was a 
genuine reaction, and not dependent on Julian’s 
personality only, may be sound; but, ifso, it 
should be supported by more direct evidence 
than is given here. The art critic of the Review 
writes on ‘‘ Christian Imaginations of Heaven” 
rather less suggestively than is usual with him. 


TuE Revista Contemporanea of September 30 
contains mostly continuations, but these are of 
considerable interest. In ‘‘Polystoria” Tinajero 
Martinez treats of German histories, and re- 
marks how poor Germany was in these until 
the appearance of Niebuhr, Grimm, and 
Ranke. Diaz Sanchez, in his ‘Guia de 
Simancas,” gives a detailed account of the 
papers deposited by each of the Austrian and 
Bourbon Sovereigns, and tells of the disasters 
of the French occupation of the castle, when 
the handsome doors of the book-cases were 
burnt, the MSS. used for horse-litter, thrown 
into the moat and into the ‘‘ patios,” or removed 
to France. The greater part of these last have 
since been restored ; but a list is given of those 
still retained in Paris. The repairs and im- 
provements effected in the present reign are 
warmly praised ; and the names of the architects, 
artists, and carpenters who designed or made 
the book-shelves, &c., with the sums paid to 
them, are given under each reign. Suaiia 
Castellet records the part taken by Antonio de 
Nebrija in the compilation of the great Com- 
plutensian Polyglot; and Dionisio Chauli¢, 
under the title ‘“‘The Goblin Critic,” throws 
light on an obscure Hispano- Portuguese intrigue 
of the time of Philip V. The “ goblin” was a 
Carmelite monk, one Fray Manuel de San José. 


THE Rivista Europea for October 1 has a 
suggestive article by Signor Carlandi on Shak- 
spere’s Coriolanus. The writer claims that 
Shakspere’s Roman dramas form a trilogy, in 
which the principal object is not human passion 
but the grand figure of Rome. In Coriolanus 
we have Rome in her youth, full of fierce 
energy, and a prey to factions arising from 
caste. In Julius Cuesar the struggle for 
supremacy hetween rival leaders menaces 
Rome’s prosperity. In Antony and Cleopatra 
personal egoism prevails, and the sentiment of 
patriotism has almost died away. 


In the Deutsche Rundschau for October Herr 
Paul Heyse gives a translation of Manzoni’s 
Inni Sacri, and calls attention to the pro- 
foundly religious side of that writer’s character, 
Herr Wundt writes on ‘ Brain and Soul,” with 
the general result that the localisation of the 
functions of the brain in itself makes neither 
for materialism nor idealism. Herr Ehlert 
writes an appreciative notice of Joh. Seb. Bach. 
An anonymous writer, who is well versed in the 
social condition of Russia, gives much inter- 
esting information in an article on ‘‘ Forerunners 
of Russian Nihilism.” Herr O. Heine pub- 
lishes some letters written from Paris in 1801 
by Karl Benedict Hase, well known to phil- 
ologists as librarian of the Imperial Library in 
Paris till his death in 1864. His letters give 
his first impressions of Paris when he reached it 
#84 poor student in search of a career, 





THE ‘‘NEW YORK HERALD” ON INTER- 
NATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


AxnouT two years ago an important proposal on 
the subject of international copyright between 
England and the United States was issued by 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers, the great publish- 
ing firm of New York. The substance of this 
proposal was that Congress should grant copy- 
right to English authors on the condition of 
republication within three months on the 
farther side of the Atlantic, such republication to 
be effected only through an American publisher. 
Its importance lay in the fact that Messrs. 
Harper and Brothers had hitherto been known 
as the most strenuous opponents of international 
copyright, basing their opposition upon the 
broad and simple ground that the American 
public had a right to get their literature cheap. 
Into the causes of their conversion it is not 
necessary now toenter. Within the last month, 
however, they have carried the agitation one 
stage farther by re-issuing their scheme in the 
form of a memorial to the State Department, 
with the signatures appended of some of the 
best-known names in American literature. On 
the present occasion we do not propose to dis- 
cuss the pros and cons of the question, which 
really forms part of the large theory of pro- 
tection to local manufacture so strongly held 
throughout the United States. It seems to us 
of more importance to place before our readers 
the views expressed upon the matter in a promi- 
nent leading article of the 4th inst. by the New 
York Herald, which may justly claim to be re- 
garded as the most national, if not the most 
influential, of American journals. From this 
article, therefore, we make the following quota. 
tions :— 


“A chronic state of piracy between two great 
nations having one language and a common litera- 
ture is a disgrace that should put to shame the 
country responsible for it. As a mere matter of 
policy, men of letters are not less worthy of 
encouragement and protection for the fruits of 
their labour than any other class of producers. 
But the question is more than one of expediency. 
It is one of property, right, justice. Intellectual 
productions have all the attributes of property, and 
by every principle of law and reason, by every 
consideration of right and justice, the title to this 
property is not less perfect, and should be not less 
inviolable, than the title to any other species of 


tty, . » « 

That the United States is chiefly, if not wholly, 
to blame for this shameful state of things cannot 
be reasonably doubted or denied by any person 
who has compared or rather contrasted the course 
of the American with that of the British Govern- 
ment toward foreign authors, . . . 

‘*Men of letters both in England and in the 
United States want international copyright, and in 
neither country do the people appear to be against 
it. British publishers are in favour of it, and no 
American publisher can be found who is opposed to 
it. If this unanimity on the part of those most 
interested in the matter were real instead of 
apparent, there would be no serious obstacle to the 
achievement of the great end that all profess to 
have in view. But what American publishers 
advocate as international copyright, and what 
alone they have been willing to accept, is in effect 
but a measure for the protection of their own 
trade. . .. 

‘*The right principle of international protection 
to literary property is that advocated in Kngland. 
The English proposition is that British copyright 
be recognised in the United States, and American 
copyright in Great Britain, so that a book published 
in either country shall be fully protected in the 
other without the necessity of republication. This 
is international copyright. It is far more just and 
advantageous than the American scheme to the 
authors of both countries, and cannot prove less 
satisfactory to the reading public in either 
country. .. . 

‘* Let it end at once and for ever the wholesale 
plundering of foreign literature which Congress has 





legalised through ninety years, and which has too 
long been a just cause of national reproach.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE OGHAM ALPHABET, 
London: 0.t. 18, 1880, 


To account for the order of the letters in the 
Ogham alphabet has long beena puzzle. Much 
ingenuity has been expended on the subject. 
But since it never can be proved, we must 
content ourselves with the least improbable 
hypothesis. I venture to propose a new one, in 
as few words as possible. 

Given—(1) An Irish monk; (2) acquainted 
with the Latin alphabet, and with the current 
way of writing it; (3) living, say, between the 
sixth and seventh centuries; (4) wishing to 
invent a cryptic alphabet. 

Such a person may be easily supposed to have 
drawn a horizontal line across the parchment 
before him, and, as he counted from 1 to 5, to 
have drawn a corresponding number of short 
vertical strokes along the upper edge of the 
line, from left to right, the number 5 being 
conditioned by the number of vowels. 

He would take the initial letter of each 
numeral, h-den, dd, tri, cethir, ctig, and write 
h, d, t, c, g over each group of strokes. 

He would then repeat the strokes below the 
line. One stroke would naturally receive the 
value 0, the first consonant in the Latin 
alphabet. ‘The accidental conjunction in the 
upper series of two pairs of letters, not very 
different in form or sound, viz., d, t, and c, q, 
might induce him to arrange the lower one in 
pairs also, in relation to their form in the Latin 
writing of his time. 

This would place 7 next to b, as being the 
letter most resembling it. The next Latin con- 
sonant unprovided for is /, so it was assigned 
the third place, and was followed naturally by 
8, on the above principle. The fifth place was 
given to x, in preference to g or m—(1) either 
to make a cross pair with h, (2) or because w, 
which resembles it, was connected in his mind 
with the symbol for 5 (v or u). 

There now remained but four consonants—« 
and p not being reckoned in the old Irish 
alphabet—viz., g, m, 7, z. 

To mark this last group, diagonal strokes 
across the line were used, and m was selected 
to head it. This happened from its likeness to, 
and apparent development out of, n. It was 
followed quite naturally by g. To make a pair 
for this heterogeneous-looking character and to 
complete the group to 5, a new symbol was 
invented, to correspond to a nasal g (ng). 
This ought to have been succeeded by 1, but 
as z had the double sound of st, it was not 
unnaturally placed after ng, and 7 was left to 
close the alphabet. In point of form, r and a 
coupled st make a pair. 

On a similar system the vowels, beginning 
with a, might have been arranged and the order 
obtained that actually exists—a, 0, u, e, 7. But 
it is also possible that the difference between 
hard and soft vowels was already recognised, 
and that they were then placed with the least 
disturbance of the Latin order. Lastly, the 
group i-q was transposed with that of b-n, to 
allow the alphabet to begin with b. 

To an objection against the prosthetic i, 
before den, it may be said that in the spoken 
language—at least, in Galway, as I am assured 
—the aspiration is heard in counting, and this 
may have been the case some centuries earlier. 

_ Perhaps this system of grouping the letters 
in two sets of pairs and an impair, which again 
pairs with the other impairs, ct. ,, m, may be 
compared with rhyme, alliteration, and corre- 
spondence (comharda) in poetry ; in which case 
the order of the Ogham alphabet may be de- 





scribed as a system of visual alliteration or 
correspondence (comharda). 
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GRAY’S ELEGY. 
Haileybury College : Oct. 18, 1880, 

I am charmed to find that Mr. Storr, after 
due reflection, has entirely capitulated on the 
two most important charges which I brought 
against his edition. To use his own forcible 
language for a moment, his notes on ‘‘ kind” 
and on ‘‘still” were ‘‘ gross misrepresenta- 
tions” of the poet. It would be anunnecessary 
compliment to his understanding to say that 
they were ‘‘ wilful.’ I am also very pleased 
to know that Mr. Storr has discovered the 
‘¢ still-vexed Bermoothes.” He may, perhaps, 
not yet be aware that the word “still” is like- 
wise to be found in this sense in Pope. I can 
assure him that there are many other instances 
of this sense with which my class have long been 
so familiar that only a raw new-comer would 
be guilty of the mistake committed by Mr. 
Storr. 

In dealing with his second version of the line, 
‘‘Some frail memorial still erected nigh,” J 
will try to be as dogmatic as himself. It is 
better than his first interpretation, but it is not 
right. He may be an excellent judge of 
nonsense, but the meaning of ‘‘ still” here is 
obviously ‘‘ always,” ‘‘ in every instance,” ‘in 
due course;” and this meaning is not nonsense, 
but the best possible sense. I have no doubt 
that if the two grave errors which have now 
been acknowledged are corrected in the next 
edition, in spite of faults of taste, with regard 
to which I do not expect so easy a conversion, 
the little book may really be of some use to the 
junior boys in a ‘“‘modern” department. That 
it is intended chiefly for this class I gather 
from such demands as the following, inserted 
in the notes :—‘‘ Name the principal poets of 
Athens,” and also from the very frequent 
references to a school history by Mr. Bright. 

To assist in its improvement, and to show 
that I am not at all offended by Mr. Storr’s 
somewhat irascible and even scornful style (not 
without precedent among great literary men), 
I beg to offer him three corrections of what are, 
no doubt, printer’s errors :—The Ilissus should 


‘not be spelt with two 7’s, nor the Maeander 


with an 0; and Gilbert de Clare was not Earl 
of Hereford, but of Hertford. It is rather un- 
fair of Mr. Storr to try and secure the last word 
by deprecating further trials of the patience of 
your readers. But after his gratifying confes- 
sions, I should have been quite willing to leave 
him in his fancied triumph. He seems, how- 
ever, to challenge me to escape from a dilemma 
in which he imagines himself to have placed 
me. 

I understood him to mean, as he says he does 
mean, that ‘‘ female” is now a vulgar expres- 
sion, and even in Gray was an “unhappy 
phrase.” The word appears to me, on the 
other hand, singularly happy in the context, 
and at the present time, though uncommon and 
perhaps old-fashioned as applied to human 
beings, still no more vulgar than ‘‘ woman.” 
I have often heard of female candidates for 
confirmation. 

On the important question of “herd wind” 
versus “herds wind,” I never intended to offer 
a positive opinion, and I dare say Mason’s 
text of the odes may be as worthless as Mr. 
Storr says, though the edition prepared 
as a labour of love by the poet’s friend and 
executor must always possess a literary interest 
which is not likely to belong to the most 





pedantically accurate text edited in an un. 
sympathetic spirit. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that even a 
member of Mr. Storr’s own profession need not 
be suspected of wilful malignity if he differs 
from him in matters of literary judgment and 
literary taste. F. Bb. Burier., 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Oct. 25,8 p.m, Aristotelian Society: “Scholastics,” 
by A. J, Cooper; ** Arabians,” by H. Senier. 


SCIENCE. 
THE EMOTIONS AND SENSES OF INSECTS, 


Insect Variety: its Propagation and Dis. 
tribution. Treating of the Odours, Dances, 
Colours, and Music in all Grasshoppers, 
Cicadae, and Moths; Beetles, Leaf-insects, 
Bees, and Butterflies; Bugs, Flies, and 
Ephemerae; and exhibiting the bearing of 
the Science of Entomology on Geology, 
By A. H. Swinton, Member of the En. 
tomological Society of London. (Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co.) 


Mr. Swiyton begins his work with a pleasant 
Introduction, giving an account of his early 
studies and entomological rambles, with bright 
sketches of Hampshire cliffs and Surrey 
downs, of the chalk hills of Kent and the 
wild crags of Braemar. Having his attention 
drawn to the sounds produced by insects, he 
was led to make the various subjects enu- 
merated in the title his special study. He 
went to Italy chiefly to hear the cicadas sing, 
though not also without a keen appreciation 
of its treasures of antiquity and art, as many 
passages in his book show. As an entom- 
ologist, however, he was somewhat disap- 
pointed with Italy, which seems to be, for the 
most part, as much cultivated as our own 
country. He tells us that its poetic fields 
and classic ground have few charms for the 
fly-catcher. ‘ Old in civilisation, the virgin 
coronet of deer-forest and brake has long 
fallen from her brow.” Italy is emphatically 
an exotic garden, a land of vine and olive, ora 
waste of waving grain; and the weary col- 
lector often sits down disappointed. After 
much searching he finds the object of his 
journey, and thus he describes his success :-— 


‘* Sitting down mechanically on the partially 
dried grass, while the trees around drew in 
their shadow, i listlessly watched the clouds 
form in the clear sky around the frosty pinnacle 
of the Grand Paradiso; and then mustering 
insensibly, stretch out their gauzy veil over the 
couchant mass of Monte Bianco and the distant 
Cenis, till one by one the grand old cordon of 
barrier giants, together with the ruddy lower 
spurs of the Albigensian valleys, were replaced 
by a curtain of opal gray sky, from which stood 
out sharply the long willow rows fringing the 
opposite bank, the neighbouring farm, aud 
herded cow. . . . Suddenly I fancied I heard a 
frog quacking in a bush at hand. And then 
came the sounds, Pip! Pip! Turning over the 
brittle boughs, which have an unpleasant fashion 
of breaking off short, I turned up a drowsy 
Cicada on a damp spray, who was attuning his 
lyre to the stray glints that crept in among the 
dense soft foliage. But can this be the Cicada 
of one’s school-days? I exclaimed. It 18 
nothing like a‘ Grasshopper,’ as elegant writers 
such as Pope and Dryden maintain ; nor doesit 
seem as if it would hop, as Wordsworth an4 
Goethe would make out. No, itis nota tree- 
hopper. Cowley said it danced. No; I dont 
think it dances, And it is not a Cricket, a3 
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r wiseacre, a German, has it! Nor a 

pple with a curly tail, as La Fontaine 
illustrates it! It used to turn its eyes and 
wink at St. Franciscus, but alas! its optics have 
become immoveable.” 
And thus our author runs on for fourteen 
pages, with long quotations from Virgil, 
Meleager, and a host of other poets and 
writers, classical and modern, so that the 
reader finds he has to do with no mere dry 
naturalist, but one who can illustrate his 
subject by references from the whole field of 
literature. 

Passing on to the body of the work we find 
chapters on the nervous system, the passions, 
and the secretions of insects, with deductions 
as to their senses of touch and smell; on their 
dances and display during the breeding season, 
with a discussion on the corresponding sense 
of sight ; on instrumental music or the various 
sounds produced by insects, and on the organ 
and sense of hearing; with a concluding 
chapter on migration, variation, and natural 
selection. These subjects are all treated with 
a large amount of knowledge obtained both 
by reading and observation; and they are 
well illustrated by a number of plates and 
figures, which, if often roughly drawn, are 
sufficiently characteristic. At the end of 
each chapter the most important facts and 
observations are collected into tables, which 
are of considerable value as presenting a 
summary of what has been done in this 
interesting department of entomology. To 
the working entomologist, therefore, the book 
will be a useful one; while the general reader 
with a taste for natural history will find a 
number of most interesting details on the 
structure, the senses, and the habits of insects. 
Such, especially, is the account of the sounds 
produced by different species of butter- 
flies and moths, which are far more numerous 
and varied than is generally supposed ; and the 
full description of what is known of the posi- 
tion and structure of the organ of hearing in 
the different families of insects. It was once 
supposed that this sense resided in the 
antennae, but this is now known to be incor- 
rect in many cases. In the cicadae the ear 
is believed to be situated at the base of the 
abdomen ; in the acrididae, or grasshoppers, on 
the side of the body under the elytra. Our 
author says :— 


“Tf any one will observe the grasshoppers in the 
meadows, it will be noticed how the male, on 
the conclusion of his music, lowers one or both 
femora horizontally, retaining the elytra some- 
what raised, thus exposing these membranes 
(the external ears) until he receives a response ; 
or how, when he seeks to allure the female, he 
places himself so that the stridor shall impinge 
directly on one or other of her cavities, which 
she voluntarily exposes by lowering a femur. 
The cavities in the latter sex are usually of 
gteater dimensions than in the males, and the 
drumskin more attenuated.” 


In the crickets, however, the ears are situated 
—strange to say—on the forelegs. 

A very full account is given of the colour- 
Varieties of butterflies and moths, and an 
attempt is made (though not very success- 
fully) to connect these with peculiarities of 
soil or climate. A very curious fact has, 
however, been discovered as to the effect of 
large Manufacturing towns in producing 
Variations of colour in moths; and this is 





believed to be due to the various gases and 
vapours in the atmosphere, especially where 
chemical works abound; the delicate tissues 
of these insects during the larva and pupa 
stage being especially liable to such influences, 
while even the perfect insects are susceptible 
to change of colour from similar causes. 

Great attention has also been given to the 
motions, attitudes, dances, and courtship of 
insects, which are all described in great detail, 
and often from personal observation. There 
is, however, a tendency to give a meaning to 
every motion and attitude, however insigni- 
ficant, and it is necessary to be constantly on 
one’s guard against accepting these hypo- 
thetical interpretations as realities. They 
furnish the author with great scope for the 
development of his peculiar notions, and for 
the free display of his strangely inconsequent, 
poetical, and often unintelligible style, brist- 
ling with obscure technical phraseology, 
which forms one of the chief drawbacks to an 
otherwise valuable work. A few illustrations 
of this tendency must be given. 

In discussing the origin of the stridulating 
organs of insects, he remarks that 


‘* Reciprocating stimulatory friction of articu- 
late parts to express emotion postulates adaptive 
acquisition, consequent on assumed integu- 
mental tendency under attrition to determine a 
smooth, undulatory surface, and propagation 
by hereditary transmission.” 


This is merely obscure, but at other times he 
is perfectly enigmatical, as when, after de- 
scribing the music of the male grasshoppers, 
he adds :— 


‘‘ Similar is the stimulus that incites singing 
birds at the time of amour to pour on the 
woodland enchanting strains, or inflorescence, 
horticulturally deprived of sexual character, to 
lavish sweeter colour and perfume.” 


How the colour and scent of our double roses 
and pinks can be due to the same stimulus as 
that which causes birds to sing in the pairing 
season is a problem worthy of the Sphinx 
itself. 

As examples of the poetry of science, we 
may quote the following :— 


“Herr Westring has mentioned two other 
micro-beeiles of this group that utter a sound— 
namely, Berosus lwridus, a coleopteron about the 
size of a grain of sand or pin’s head, and the, 
in this country, rather scarce Sperchus emar- 
ginatus, which is scarcely its superior, thus 
ushering us to the very fount of those passions 
that fired a Troy and shook the pinnacles of 
heaven.” 


Describing the notes of some small autumnal 
grasshoppers, he says :— 


“In the existing rage for cheap music, when 
flashing lights, impassioned notes, and sweet 
warblings greet the man of business homeward 
wending, and drive far into the sorrows of the 
night, it is scarcely to be wondered refrains so 
full of small peaceful harmonies as those com- 
plaining notes, that each autumn echo beneath 
the blithe ring of the mowers, should continue 
a study for poets and musician. And it is thus 
we not only hear of them blending in the 
luxuriant tide of song on Transatlantic pianos, 
but, what is more generally feasible, find them 
adapted to rhythmic notations by admiring 
frequenters of the green banks of the Rhine 
and Alpine glaciers, where they possibly lend 
much to the charms of the scenery.” 


Then, after describing the song of these 





“sweet grasshopper minstrels,” he tells of 
one who, 


‘‘with true grasshopper spirit, will continue 
snatches of recitative, even when the throes of 
death press upon him, and the golden meads of 
Proserpine are all his perspective.” 


One more example of our author’s peculiar 

style may be quoted. The Painted Lady 
Butterfly is found very widely scattered over 
the world, and it often migrates in great 
swarms, as occurred last year. These phe- 
nomena are thus described and commented 
on :— 
** Pyrameis cardui and its varieties sunning on 
the thistle-bank is a cosmopolitan feature in 
terrestrial scenery we cannot fly from; it meets 
us, like a friend far from our native land, on 
every gravelly waste, where the gardens of 
coral islets, deep in the dark Pacific, are over- 
hung by the bread-fruit, or where the dusty 
sands of Africa and lone savannahs of America 
are imprinted by the hoof of the antelope and 
buffalo, where the jungle of Bengal echoes to 
the roar of the tiger, or where the Ceylon 
elephant crushes through the cane, on ancient 
lands where the epiornis roved and the emu 
wanders. Go where you will, there persistently 
sits the ubiquitous Painted Lady on its heap of 
shingle or flower-head, just as the Chinese, in 
their country of gardens, depict it on the rice- 
tree’s pith, from where the eternal snows 
scarcely melt beneath the spring-tide to where 
the equator kindles its glowing heats.” 


This highly imaginative passage conveys 
the very erroneous impression that the butter- 
fly is more or less common all over the world. 
But, on the contrary, it is quite unknown in 
all South America and the West India Islands 
(except as a rare straggler in Cuba); in the 
whole of the Pacific islands it is not certainly 
known to exist; in the Malay islands it is 
only known, I believe, from Java; but it 
occurs in Australia, widely scattered in India, 
and over the whole of the North temperate 
zone. 

Next, as to the causes of this wide dis- 
tribution, our author makes an unnecessary 
mystery by connecting it in some unintelligible 
way with geological changes. He goes on 
thus :— 


“The history of this marvellous distribution 
cannot remain wholly a sealed scroll to the 
geologist when we take into consideration that 
the insect, in its wonderful migrations, mani- 
festly affords the thread with which to retrace 
and unravel the problem, while they, on the 
other hand, render equally patent the reason of 
its present uncertainty of appearance in various 
localities. Thus, at the present day, the migra- 
tions of the Painted Lady take a fixed direction 
in the Northern hemisphere from the tropic 
towards the pole.” 


To explain these facts, however,no geological 
cause is required. The larva of the butter- 
flies feeds on a great variety of plants, such 
as thistles and other composites, malvaceae, 
and boraginaceae. When climatic and other 
conditions are favourable it breeds in great 
multitudes in North Africa and Southern 
Europe, and the hosts thus produced fly 
northwards simply because they are bounded 
by a desert or a sea to the south. That it is 
produced in much greater numbers than most 
other butterflies is probably due to the vast 
abundance of the thistles and other plants on 
which it feeds, while the larvae, being spiny, 
are protected from the attacks of the smaller 
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insectivorous birds. We need, therefore, 
hardly call upon the geologist to explain either 
the wide distribution or the occasional migra- 
tions of this insect. 

Readers of this notice will see that Mr. 
Swinton’s volume is one of a very exceptional 
character, combining poetry and imagination 
with science and philosophy ; while it is un- 
fortunately deficient in the clear judgment 
and logical analysis which the subjects dis- 
cussed require for their proper elucidation. 
Yet readers of very different tastes may find 
the work interesting and instructive. ‘The 
naturalist will appreciate the close observation 
of insect life displayed by the writer, and will 
find the large assemblage of facts which he 
has industriously brought together of con- 
siderable value; while, to the less scientific, 
the picturesque descriptions of scenery and of 
insect habits, the wealth of literary quotation 
and allusion, the eccentric style and the 
enigmatical philosophy, will have a greater 
attraction. ALFRED R. WALLACE. 








Selections from the Attie Orators: being a 
Companion Volume to “ The Attic Orators 
from Antiphon to Isaeos.” Edited, with 
Notes, by R. C. Jebb, M.A., LL.D., Edin., 
Professor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Ir a more general reading of Attic oratory in 
our schools and colleges can be brought about 
by good editing, the credit will belong to 
Prof. Jebb. His Preface to the present 
volume recognises the fact that oratory 
in general no longer occupies the place in 
study that it once held; and most readers of 
Hellenica will have noticed as significant the 
absence from that volume of any more direct 
treatment of oratory than Prof. Jebb’s own 
article “On the Speeches of Thucydides.” 
The form of Greek oratory, in an earlier 
generation of scholarship, was that on which 
most scholarly labour was expended. Prof. 
Jebb here (p. ix. of Preface), after a reference 
to his larger work ( Attic Orators, vol. i., p. 79), 
dismisses this side of the subject in a few 
sentences—which sound somewhat like an 
apologia for having ceased to edit Sophocles 
—sentences true indeed, and adequate for 
scholars, but if read, as would generally 
happen, by themselves, and without special 
knowledge, contrasting to disadvantage with 
the paragraphs following, in which the matter 
of the Attic orators is commended at some 
length to a utilitarian age. But, this con- 
cession once made, there is abundant evidence 
in the notes that the literary element has not 
been thrust aside in favour of the historical 
or archaeological; and the twenty pages of 
close print “On the Text” recal rather the 
uncompromising “ Praefationes ”’ of Teubner 
text-editors than the hurried acknowledgments 
to German predecessors which are too common 
among us. The selections have been made 
yvopy tH apiory, as the editor says; and most 
readers will interpret the phrase in a wider 
sense than its strictly legal one. ‘Textual 
criticism, interpretation, and illustration are 
here successfully combined, as they had been 
by the same hand in dealing with Theo- 
phrastus’ Characters. 

The largest place in the book is assigned 
to Isocrates, whom Prof, Jehb follows Curtius 





in regarding as “a literary forerunner of 
Hellenism,” while yet having ‘the political 
exclusiveness of a true Hellene.” It is 
interesting to compare the text given in this 
section with that of Jerome Wolf in 1593— 
the reprint by Estienne—and realise how in 
these days there is 7oAA) pacrwvy of classical 
study. In only the first paragraph (§ 54) of 
the extract from the ‘‘ Encomium on Helen,” 
the modern text shows four necessary correc- 
tions, one of them entirely changing the sense, 
of the Wolfian. We get an instance in brief 
of the difference between present and past 
critical methods. ‘Wolf read xdAAovs.... 
perécxyxev with inferior MSS., and ray pév yap 
. + Stkavoovyys petexovrwv, omitting wy. Both 
readings were due, as Prof. Jebb points out, 
to the excessive importance given to a “ loose 
transcript from Isokrates” in Lucian’s Chari- 
demus 26. The relative authority of MSS. 
being now established, we have to look for 
the modern equivalent to this very common 
source of early misreadings in what Prof. 
Jebb deservedly condemns—the allowing “a 
general conception of the writer’s style ... 
to overbear the MSS.” A not very happy 
instance of conjecture—yvpvacOjvat for dapac- 
Ova or wadevPjva.—occurs on the corrupt 
passage of the Areopagiticus, § 43. maidev- 
Ojvac is from a corrector; and, “acc. to 
Bk., the first two syllables of the word in T 
have been corrected; the first seems to have 
been Av or da, the second pac.” In passing, 
it seems worth while to suggest that abbrevia- 
tions like those just quoted—* hiccupping 
references,” as Dickens called them—can 
save but little space, and are decidedly tire- 
some to read. Prof. Jebb has inserted no 
conjecture of his own into the text ; but the 
admission of dr. (ov rH €) wi mpovoia (the 
probable source of the MS. oz wi zpovoia) 
in Antiphon’s speech “On the Murder of 
Herodes,” 21, and of ypaydons . . . maidds 
for the MS. ypayas . . . waidas, in Isaeus’ 
**On the Estate of Hagnias,” 18, would be 
generally welcome. 

In the notes the editor has chosen to 
explain by translation oftener than by 
grammatical analysis. Perhaps there is a 
certain congruity in this when the subject- 
matter is oratory; but the book would have 
been more valuable if, beside the useful 
references on points of syntax to Prof. 
W. W. Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses, 
we had had more editorial notes like those 
known to readers of the Ajax and the Electra 
in the “Catena Classicorum,” or those on 
drws py—éorar (p. 176), on éénpxer—percw 
(p. 225), or on xal—zpaypaow (p. 314). 
The fullness of such notes as that on the 
meaning of dnaywyds (p. 291), on the 
trierarchy (p. 293), on xAnpoupevous (p. 308), 
on xvpwos (p. 329), exemplifies the care taken 
to put the reader, throughout, in full pos- 
session of all relevant facts ; nor is it the least 
praise of the book that it possesses two full 
Indexes (i., Greek; ii, Matters) from the 
editor’s pen. ALFRED GOODWIN. 








OBITUARY. 
DR. SPARKS, F.R.C.P. 
WE regret to record the death of Dr. Sparks, of 
Mentone, which occurred at Crewkerne on the 
11th inst. For many years he has been 
obliged by the state of his health to winter on 





—__— 


the Riviera, where he latterly practised. Thig 
enforced residence bore fruit in his excellent 
work on Health Resorts of the Riviera, which 
appeared just a year ago. This is by far the 
best book treating of the Riviera which has yet 
appeared, being full of carefully collected 
statistics as to the climate of the several places 
and its influence on disease. The information 
is most trustworthy, and the advantages and 
disadvantages of the various resorts are laid be. 
fore the reader with the greatest candour. The 
general information is interesting and attract. 
ively given, and the chapter on the botany and 
agriculture of the Riviera is especially good. Dr, 
Sparks was also the author of a translation 
of Dr. Binz’s Therapeutics—a work which he 
has greatly enriched by the introduction of a 
quantity of new matter. Arrangements had 
been made for the publication of this work in 
the United States, but before the stereotype 
plates reached New York a pirated edition 
appeared, in which even the table of misprints 
was retained. Dr. Sparks thus lost half the 
reward of his labour. His death is a great loss 
to the invalids of Mentone, among whom the 
skilfulness of his treatment and the refinement 
and purity of his character were much ap- 
preciated. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tue German African Society have lately been 
informed by the Imperial Government of the 
distribution which it is intended to make of the 
£3,750 voted by the Reichstag for African 
expeditions. The official mission of Dr. Gerhard 
Rohlfs to Abyssinia will absorb £1,600, and a 
further sum of £150 will be kept in reserve for 
the same purpose. Of the £1,900 which will 
be placed at the disposal of the society, £800 
will be devoted to the expedition now in course 
of organisation at Zanzibar under the com- 
mand of Herr von Schiler, and £1,100 towards 
Dr. Pogge’s journey to the capital of Mwata 
Yanvo in Central Africa, in addition to £180 
from the society’s funds. Dr. Pogge is accom- 
panied on this his second journey to that re- 
mote region by Lieut. Wissmann, and the main 
object of his mission is the establishment of a 
station near Mwata Yanvo’s capital for the 
double purpose of developing commerce and 
assisting future travellers. As we have before 
announced to be probable, the society have 
further voted a sum of £250 to Herr R. E. 
Flegel, who accompanied Mr. Ashcroft up the 
River Binue in the little steamer Henry Venn 
last year, and has started on a more extended 
journey up that stream. Herr Flegel’s object is 
a most important one, as he is confident of 
being able to penetrate by way of the Binue to 
the region which forms the watershed between 
the Niger, Shary, Ogowé, and Congo river- 
systems. If he be successful, he will, un- 
doubtedly, have solved one of the most 
interesting of the remaining problems of 
African hydrography. 

In a recent communication to the French 
Geographical Society, M. Georges Revoil an- 
nounced that he would start from Aden on 
September 11 for the Somalicountry. He will go 
first to the country of the Mijjertains, and spend 
two months in the study of the natural history 
of the mountains along the coast. He will after- 
wards proceed to the Karkar plateau, which he 
says is still unknown; and when the raiy 
season is over he will go southwards, to carry 
out the main objects of his journey. 


MM. CapELLO AND IVENsS propose to pay & 
second visit to Western Africa next year, t0 
finish their explorations, and complete their map 
of the Angola province. 

Mr. E. Detar Morcan has just returned 
from his journey in Central Asia, to whic 
reference ‘has preyiously been made in the 
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AcapEMy. Mr. Morgan visited Kuldja, a place 
which is just now of much interest, and during 
his stay there he made an excursion up the 
valley of the River Kash, the northern branch 
of the Ili River, which, however, bas Jately 
teen more thoroughly explored by M. Regel 
jn the course of his expedition referred to last 
week. He also paid a visit to a lake in the 
region north of Kuldja. Mr. Morgan will, we 
believe, give an account of his travels at one of 
the meetings of the Royal Geographical Society 
during their coming session. 

Messrs. EyRE AND SPOTTISWOODE have just 
printed, by order of the Secretary of State for 
India, the first two sections of Notes on Afghan- 
istan and Part of Baluchistan, by Major H. G. 
Raverty, the well-known authority on Oriental 
matters. The material for this important work 
has been obtained by Major Raverty from the 
writings of little-known Afghan and Tajzik 
historians, geographers, and genealogists, as 
well as from his own extensive personal obser- 
vations. 


As might be expected from the persistently 
exclusive attitude which they maintain, the 
Corean Government have forbidden the sale of 
any native maps of the country to Europeans 
and even to Japanese. The Japanese, however, 
have for some time past been very active in 
surveying the coasts and, when opportunity 
offered, the interior of Corea, and their map, 
when published, will no doubt prove very use- 
ful, as they have a deservedly good reputation 
for accuracy in their cartographical work. 


Dr. ZEBALLOS is about to publish at Buenos 
Ayres an account of the explorations which he 
carried out at the beginning of the year in the 
pampas of the Argentine Republic. His 
journey occupied three months, during which 
he made numerous geographical discoveries in 
the nine hundred miles of country traversed. 
The information thus obtained will, he states, 
materially alter all preconceived notions as to 
this extensive region, which was previously but 
very little known. Dr. Zeballos did not, how- 
ever, confine his attention to the geographical 
features of the country, but devoted much care 
to a study of its geology, ethnography, and 
hydrography, as well as its meteorology and 
natural history. He was accompanied by two 
assistants, and, as the result of his investiga- 
tions, has filled his note-books with much 
valuable material. 


Mr. EpwarD WuymPeEr has returned from 
his expedition to South America, in the course 
of which he ascended many of the loftiest 
mountains in Ecuador, and is now engaged in 
preparing an account of his experiences. 


TuE Dutch have not been so fortunate with 
their Arctic expedition this year, as the Willem 
Barents was compelled to put into Hammerfest 
Some weeks ago, having been damaged by 
Tunning on a sand-bank. A considerable 
number of magnetic and other observations 
have been made, but one of the principal objects 
of the voyage—the erection of a monument to 
the old Arctic navigator whose name the vessel 
bears—had to be abandoned. 

No confirmation has yet reached Perth, West 
Australia, of the reported death of Mr. Lewis, 
the explorer, who started last April from a 
point on the Gascoyne River for an unknown 
destination, 

_ THE October Quarterly Statement of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund is fuller than usuai of 
interesting geographical speculations. These 
Wwe cannot afford to describe at length; but 
there 18 also one fact contributed relating to the 

Primitive culture” of Northern Palestine. 

t. Lortet has had the good fortune to dis- 
cover a new prehistoric station at the little 
Village of Hanaweh, a short distance to the east 





of Tyre, Following the left wall of the wild and 


arid Wady-el-Akkab in an easterly direction, 
he came to an escarpment with numerous bas- 
relief statues carved upon it, presenting the 
appearance of a remote antiquity. At the dis- 
tance of some yards from these singular monu- 
ments, Dr. Lortet found some enormous blocks, 
rising nearly ten feet above the soil, and formed 
of a breccia containing myriads of worked flints 
and fragments of teeth and bones; the soil 
around, too, is covered with rudely worked 
yellow or black flints. The form of the flints is 
said to be much more archaic than that of those 
in the grottoes of the Nahr-el-Kelb. The men 
who used them are evidently of a more remote 
period than those who sculptured the bas-reliefs, 
and whom Dr. Lortet calls proto-Phoenicians. 
The geographical papers refer to the sites of 
Gath, Megiddo, the River Kanah (Josh. xvi. 8), 
Rachel’s Sepulchre, &c. Lieut. Conder con- 
tinues the controversy on the topography of the 
Exodus, suggesting that the Yam Suph crossed 
may have been the lakes near the Mediterranean 
Sea and the mouth of the Pelusiac branch of 
the Nile, near the present ruin of el-Kantarah 
(‘*the arch”). From the record of the sister 
society in Germany, we have some notes of a 
journey in Moab by Mr. Klein. Mr. Birch 
offers an ingenious conjecture on ‘‘ Prath” in 
Jer. xiii. 4, which might perhaps have been 
dispensed with had reference been made to 
Hitzig instead of The Speaker’s Commentary. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dr. Tylor on the Origin of the Plough.—The cur- 
rent number of the Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute contains several interesting 
papers, including one ‘‘On the Origin of the 
Plough and Wheel-Carriage,” by Dr. E. B. 
Tylor, the President of the Institute. The 
invention of the plough must evidently be 
carried back to prehistoric times. A simple 
pointed stake, or digging-stick, appears to have 
been the primitive instrument of barbaric hus- 
bandry. From the bent stick came the rude 
forms of hoe, and there can be little doubt that 
the earliest kind of plough was merely a hoe 
dragged through the ground, so as to form a 
continuous furrow. Mr. Tylor refers to Egyp- 
tian monuments, which depict primitive ploughs, 
that are really nothing more than large hoes, 
drawn either by men or by oxen. From the 
wheel-plough it is not difficult to pass to the 
wheel-carriage. Probably, however, the earliest 
form of vehicle was simply that of a sledge 
drawn along the ground, and eased when 
necessary by rollers, from which wheels were 
afterwards developed. 


Mr. BurnuaM, of Chicago, spent a couple of 
months in the autumn of 1879 on Mount 
Hamilton (in latitude 37° 21’ N. and longitude 
121° 37’ W. of Green wich, 4,250 feet above the 
level of the sea), in California, in order to make 
a series of astronomical observations for the pur- 
pose of determining the atmospheric conditions 
of the locality and of testing its adaptability 
for the observatory which is to be erected from 
large trust-funds left by the late James Lick, 
of San Francisco. According to the preliminary 
report now published by the trustees, it appears 
that, so far as one may judge from the time 
over which the observations extend, there can 
be no doubt that Mount Hamilton offers advan- 
tages superior to those found at any point 
where a permanent observatory has been 
established. The remarkable steadiness of the 
air, lasting through the whole night, and prob- 
ably greatly due to the absence of moisture, 
and the continued succession of nights of 
almost perfect definition, are conditions which 
will allow a greatly increased amount of tele- 
scopic work, and which strongly contrast with 
the conditions under which observations are 
usually made elsewhere. Burnham’s experience, 





gained during the last ten years, allowed him to 
apply decisive tests in observing difficult double 
stars, particularly those the distances of which 
are less than the theoretical separating power of 
the instrument would indicate, and those which 
are both close and unequal ; and he was also 
successful in discovering, by means of his 
excellent refractor of only six inches aperture, 
an unexpected number of new ones. These new 
stars, some of which are excessively difficult to 
observe, will show better than anything else what 
may be done on Mount Hamilton. What the 
atmospheric conditions there may be during the 
three months of the wet season is at present 
doubtful, since decisive evidence is wanting. 
But even if nothing could be done in the 
winter, Burnham thinks that, so far as there 
have been opportunities of judging, Mount 
Hamilton is obviously an appropriate place 
for erecting and maintaining the _ tele- 
scope to be constructed under the Lick deed of 
trust, and required to be ‘‘ superior and more 
powerful than any telescope ever yet made.” 
In consequence of a similar behest contained 
in the last will and testament of the late 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia, a great refractor 
of thirty inches aperture is about to be con- 
structed for the Pulcowa Observatory—a ques- 
tionable boon when the position and atmosphere 
of the observatory are considered. It is to be 
hoped that, in the execution of the Lick bequest, 
the superiority and power for work of the new 
instrument will not be estimated merely by its 
bigness. 


THE comet discovered on September 29 by 
Hartwig at Strassburg, and on September 30 by 
Harrington at Ann Arbor, Michigan, may 
possibly be identical with a comet seen in July 
and August 1506, since the few and rough places 
of the latter which are indicated by some 
Chinese and European chronicles may be 
represented by the orbit deduced from the first 
observations of the present apparition. The 
comet now fades rapidly, and may be found on 
Saturday evening, October 23, in 17h. 55m. 
right ascension and 13° 14’ northern declina- 
tion. 


THE discovery of another bright comet is 
annownced. It was found on October 12 by 
Swift at Rochester, New York, in 21h. 30m. 
right ascension and 18° northern declination, 
moving slowly ; but no further news has yet 
been received. 








FINE ART. 
THE ILLUMINATED MSS. AT THE 
BRUSSELS EXHIBITION. 


THE display of specimens of this particular 
branch of art anterior to the present century 
becomes more important on every succeeding 
occasion of national or international exposition. 
At the Great Exhibition of 1851 in London, the 
sebject was practically unknown as a depart- 
ment. In 1867, at Paris, the commencement 
was made with one or two special examples. In 
1878, a large space in one wing of the Troca- 
déro Palace was devoted to MS. art, not only 
some of the choicest examples of the great 
Parisian libraries, but also various treasures 
from the monastic or municipal libraries of the 
provinces, being placed among the number. 
Hence it appears that the so-called ‘‘ art of the 
cloister,” a term which is only correct with re- 
gard to the centuries preceding the twelfth, is at 
length recognised as a valuable and important 
link in art history. The fact has been insisted 
upon for a generation past by those who knew 
its value, but in this present Belgian exhibition 
there seems a peculiar appropriateness in its 
being put prominently forward. Nocountry in 
Europe, perhaps, has had so large a share in the 
production of illuminated MSS. as Belgium. 
From the period of the great Oarlovingian 
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Renaissance, the Benedictine Houses of Flanders 
and Brabant were active in literary production. 
Those of Stavelot, Nivella, and Liége, as early 
as the tenth century, had executed the master- 
pieces of their time. In the eleventh the 
Scriptorium of St. Martin at Tournai pro- 
duced splendid examples of illumination ; while, 
during the next three centuries, the abbeys of 
St. Bavon at Ghent, of Lobbes, and of Gem- 
bloux turned out grand volumes, mighty music 
books or sumptuous missals, which are as rich 
in decoration as they are artistic and masterly 
in execution. After the foundation of the 
civic communes of the Netherlands, calligraphy 
as an art marched abreast with other art indus- 
tries, and was accompanied by the labours of 
the goldsmith and assisted by the master 
builder, so keeping en rapport with the master 
art of architecture. The fourteenth-century 
guilds added force and direction to the efforts of 
the painter-scribe. Division of labour became 
a necessity. The scribe devoted himself entirely 
to the penmanship, the painter to the decora- 
tion, and here again subdivision was resorted 
to. The decorator confined himself to the 
ornaments, and the miniaturist to the pictures. 
And this continued till quite a century after the 
invention of printing. Nor did book-decoration 
by hand entirely disappear down to the 
time of Louis XV. of France. Stray examples 
may be found even to the present time. 
From the Gospels of Godescale and the 
Golden Psalter of S8St.-Gall which were 
contemporary with the earlier examples of 
Netherlandish art, to the Prayer-book of Marie 
Leczinska by Jean-Pierre Rousselet, executed 
in 1723, some seven centuries more or less of 
calligraphic art afford considerable space for 
change of style; but, taking the masterpieces 
of each period, we note but little change of 
manual skill or precision of drawing—and that 
not always for the better. The later Carlovingian 
designs cannot be surpassed either for fineness 
of line or certainty of execution. Nor in the 
finest examples, as in an Othonian Evangeliary 
belonging to the Royal Library in Brussels, are 
later works superior in colour arrangements, 
to say nothing of the pigments themselves. 
Finer scarlet or rose pink need not be looked 
for, while the greens, ochres, and particularly 
the white are still as pure as when first laid 
upon the parchment. 

But of course the prolific period of Nether- 
landish art, which includes Flemish, Brabancon, 
and Burgundian, is the later fourteenth and 
eurly fifteenth century, in the age of Philip 
Duke of Burgundy and of the prodigal sons of 
Charles le Sage of France. Philip was the 
great encourager of art. His portrait occurs 
again and again in contemporary MSS., whether 
sacred or profane. Much of what is often 
called French book-decoration is really the in- 
vention of Netherlandish artists employed at the 
Burgundian Court. From this centre we find 
it spreading to Paris, Tours, Venice, and even 
Madrid. After the Renaissance we find charac- 
teristic Netherlandish, often best known as 
Flemish, examples among the masterpieces of 
the several royal collections, originating through 
the Burgundian intermarriages with the Im- 
perial House of Germany, and now to be seen 
at Naples and elsewhere. Such as belonged to 
the immediate successors of Charles V. are either 
at Naples, or Brussels, or Vienna. 

The Grimani Breviary at Venice, the Flora 
at Naples, the Isabella Prayer-book and 
others at the British Museum are all of the 
finest Netherlandish Renaissance. They are 
perfect treasuries of floriculture and entom- 
ology. They are also most invaluable reper- 
— of costume and of the usages of domestic 

ife, 

It is stated by M. Ruelens, the learned Con- 
servateur of the Royal Collection of MSS. at 
Brussels, in his Introduction to the MS. collec. 





tion now in the exhibition, that as many as two 
hundred enormous volumes of one class, and that 
not religious, which were really the most numer- 
ous of all, were written in the Belgian provinces 
between the thirteenth and the sixteenth cen- 
turies. If we abandon the name of illumination 
as applicable to the whole course of bibliographic 
art and call it book-decoration, we may say that 
perhaps the most gorgeous examples are those 
executed after the invention of printing for the 
celebrated Mathias Corvinus, King of Hungary, 
or for the family of Charles V., for the Valois 
of France, for the Medici of Florence, and 
for the Barberini and other Popes. The 
names of Jean de Paris, of Andrieu Beauneveu, 
Jean Fouquet, Gérard David, Gherardo and 
Monte di Giovanni, Attavante and Clovio, are 
those of miniaturists well known as accom- 
panying or following the epoch of Faust and 
Guttenberg, of Sweynheim and Pannartz, and 
of Aldus. 

The MSS. of the Brussels exhibition, num- 
bering more than two hundred examples of 
every century from the ninth to the nineteenth 
—a thousand years of work—form a most in- 
structive collection for the study of a truly 
interesting but too much neglected department 
of historical art. 

These MSS. are almost entirely of Belgian 
origin—that is, they have originated from 
one or other of the provinces which, since 
1830, have formed the modern kingdom. These 
provinces have been known by various names 
in the course of their extremely varied history, 
and have been the scenes of numberless pic- 
turesque and stirring incidents. 

But it is in their peaceful monastic and com- 
munal history that they interest us in regard 
to the arts. The cases after cases of splendid 
volumes in this upper gallery, besides those 
distributed among the vestments downstairs, 
form a series from which a history of the 
miniature art of the Netherlands might be 
written. And this is the true value of the col- 
lection. As a mere show of prettily painted 
picture-books the series is a great attraction to 
the very intelligent crowds of even rustic 
persons who visit the exhibition. I have 
watched the country folk as they passed the 
cases, and could not but be struck with the 
really serviceable knowledge they possessed of 
the objects on which they gazed. Of course the 
usual exclamations were sufficiently frequent. 
But the very sensible explanations given by 
grandsires to the large-eyed little ones 
assured me that even as a picture gallery 
the collection has had a value. It is by com- 
parative study alone that progress is made. 
And by the comparison of the work as shown 
in these examples with the known places and 
dates of execution, the student is enabled to 
arrive at an accuracy of judgment in the 
difficult matter of schools or styles which other- 
wise would be impossible. Tor instance, the 
many examples of MSS. known to have been 
executed for Philippe le Bon, and for Raphaél 
de Marcatelli, his son, the celebrated Abbot 
of St. Bavon of Ghent, prove beyond dispute 
the Flemish or Brabancgon origin of a style 
frequently spoken of as French. And, to 
become still more minute, it is possible, by 
comparison of these examples, to distinguish 
between the productions of Brabant and those 
of Flanders, to recognise the school which pro- 
duced the gorgeous folios of Philippe le Beau, 
and to show how its devélopment resulted in 
the splendid volumes executed for the Court of 
Madrid by artists from the Burgundian 
Netherlands. The “Isabella” missal of the 
British Museum is possibly from the very 
atelier which produced the Cantus Missae belong- 
ing to the Brussels Library. ‘The second page 
contains portraits of Philippe le Beau and 
Jeanne la Folle, the parents of Charles V. 

The Fleur des Histores (sic) of the British Mu- 


——_ 


seum and numerous other MSS. of its school are 
of the type localised here by the MSS. executed 
for Charles de Croy, Comte de Chimay, by 
Jacqmart Pilavaire, ‘‘ escripvain et enlumineur, 
demeurant 4 Mons en Haynault.” We know 
that in some cases the artists were Frenchmen 
by birth, but the ateliers in which they worked 
are the real localities from which to date their 
style. To go through the collection volume 
by volume would, of course, be impossible in 
a mere sketch of the subject. many 
examples, however, are dated from places such 
as Gand, Tournay, Mons, Liége, and from the 
famous Scriptoria for the earlier sort, of Gem- 
bloux, St. Pierre of Gand, Stavelot, St. Martin 
of Tournay, St. Laurent of Liége, &c., that one 
may see, after a little examination, what are 
the peculiar characteristics of these various 
artistic centres. The Royal Library of Brussels 
contributes, it may be said, numerically as well 
as emblematically, the ‘‘lion’s share” of the 
collection. But the fact of so many other 
private and public libraries of the kingdom 
contributing their choicest treasures renders 
the work of comparison both attractive and 
easy. Among other rarities, the Royal Library 
contributes an Evangeliary of the ninth century, 
finer in preservation than any other of the same 
age that I have seen in Paris or elsewhere, 
The colours are as pure and bright, and in most 
cases as unworn, as if the work had not been 
finished a year instead of a thousand. It isa 
veritable jewel of decoration. Another Evan- 
geliary of the tenth century, from the ancient 
abbey of St. Laurent at Liége, is a masterpiece 
of ornamental design, reminding one of the 
splendid MSS. at St.-Gall and Bamberg. Of 
later art—the exquisite volume mounted in 
hinged frames and glazed on both sides of the 
leaves is of the type of the fragments attributed 
to Gérard Horenbout in the British Museum, 
and so like them in the miniatures that I think 
that they must be the very same designs, and 
by the same hand. They arolike some of those 
in the Grimani Breviary at Venice, about which 
and their authorship so much has been asserted 
and denied. Fortunately, this frame of pages 
belongs to the Royal Library here, so that it 
may be consulted hereafter for verification of 
this interesting point of identity. 


JoHN W. BRADLEY. 








THE TEMPLE BAR MEMORIAL. 


WE have several times had occasion to com- 
ment on the unsatisfactory way in which public 
bodies manage all matters requiring the exer- 
cise of the quality called taste; and the present 
controversy about the Temple Bar Memorial 
obliges us to return once again to the subject. 
Old Temple Bar was a monument rich i 
historical associations, and men were unwilling 
to lose it. Itstood for years after it had become 
a serious obstruction to the traffic, and in spite 
of many attempts to get rid of it. But at last 
its time came. The alterations in the streets 
connected with the building of the new Law 
Courts made the obstruction more felt than 
ever. The Bar itself was ruinous, and its 
defenders were at last obliged to admit that its 
removal was inevitable. When it was gone the 
feeling which had so long preserved it showed 
itself in a desire that its site should be marked 
in some way, and some shadow of its old prestige 
preserved. Thus arose just such a difli- 
culty as our aediles seem to be constitution- 
ally incapable of dealing with. Close by are 
being built the new Law Courts, which aré 
among the largest public buildings 1 
London, and whatever is done on the site 
ef Temple Bar should naturally take 1t 
tone from them. Indeed, Mr. Street’s first 
design included a wide arch spanning the street 
and forming a raised approach to the Courts 





[from the Temple. This would haye made aa 
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Ilent representative of the Bar, without 
or Mohing. up of the street. But, unfortu- 
nately, the Law Courts are being built under 
one authority, and the site of Temple Bar 
belongs to another, who seem to think it a 

int of honour to act independently. They 
evidently wish to do what is done well, but 
they cannot see that mere costliness is not a 
merit. We are told that the memorial is 
likely to cost ten thousand guineas; and its 
design is such as to have drawn forth a protest 
from Mr. Street, the architect of the Law 
Courts. It appears to be a kind of exaggerated 
drinking fountain, placed in the middle of the 
road, which it will block up nearly as much 
as the old Bar did. We expect that it will not 
remain long, but will soon go the way of that 
other wonderful ‘‘ memorial” which used to 
stand similarly in the middle of the road at the 
south end of London Bridge. The Temple Bar 
Memorial is entirely useless, and it is exceed- 
ingly ugly. 

We should like to know definitely what is to 
be done with Temple Bar itself. Before it was 
ulled down a promise was given that it should 
e set up again in some suitable place, and we 
were told that the stones were carefully marked 
for that purpose. But when and where is it to be 
rebuilt? Is it to share the fate of the colonnade 
of Burlington House? Repeated promises were 
given that the colonnade should be carefully 

reserved and set up again, and the stones were 

uly marked when it was taken down. Then 
they were laid, without any protection, on the 
bank of the river at Battersea, where all the 
ragamuffins of the neighbourhood could get at 
them and knock them to pieces at their pleasure 
—an opportunity of which they have made full 
use. And a few months ago, when a question 
was asked about rebuilding the colonnade, the 
answer given was that it is now in such a 
condition that it is not worth rebuilding! 








COUTURE. 


THERE has for some little while been open at 
the Palais de l’Industrie an exhibition of the 
works of Couture, who, though he only died 
about a year ago, aged hardly more than 
sixty, seems to have been forgotten for not 
much less than a quarter-of-a-century. He 
was once a very fashionable painter, a popular 
favourite, and employed by the Court of Napo- 
leon III. in the Court’s early days. But he 
fell out with many people. He was irreconcil- 
able; he was unbending; he was determined 
to go his own way, and not the ways of his 
patrons. He was indeed a vigorous artist, with 
a fair amount of amour propre. This led to 
Couture’s quarrel with the Imperial Court. He 
had been commissioned to paint the gorgeous 
and historic scene of the Baptism of the Prince 
Imperial. He had his own fashion of executing 
the commission, mingling fact with allegory in 
the way that pleased him, and he was unwilling 
to listen to the counsels of the Emperor. The 
picture accordingly was never finished. Couture 
was not born to be a Court painter. In the 
Canvas now to be seen at the Palais de l’Industrie 
his Imperial Majesty is wanting his head. 
But indeed, from one cause or another, 
outure’s more important projects were some- 
what wont to be unrealised—to be cut short 
While far from the stage of completion. At the 
alais de l'lndustrie we see only a not quite 
nal version of the Volunteers of ’92; but grouped 
around it are many interesting and very per- 
fectly executed studies for the capital work. 
usa group of two girls, casting love-laden 
glances, we suppose, at some departing figure, 
and a group of two sturdy young fellows seen 


from behind, in strongest light and shade, as 
®*y proceed upon their march, present some of 
a admirable instances of Couture’s 
ability in painting, Some of his portraits are 
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very remarkable; there is, in especial, one of 
his father—it is quite an early work—which 
would do credit to a consummate master of old 
time, so admirable is it in force of expression, in 
tone, andincolour. With allegory we have said 
that Couture was much engaged; he directed 
such shafts as he was able to discharge through 
the medium of allegory at the vices of his time. 
La Courtisane moderne particularly occupied 
him, and he painted her at supper at a famous 
restaurant—at that moment distinctly the worse 
for her potations ; and he painted her likewise 
driving in the Bois, thinly clad, in no modern 
or realistic fashions, and with her enterprising 
mother behind her doing the office of a groom. 
Luxury finds itself chiefly attacked by the 
brush of Couture in the very great picture long 
possessed by the Gallery of the Luxembourg— 
Les Romains de la Décadence. Our readers who 
have wandered through that gallery can hardly 
fail to remember this colossal and impressive, 
though withal faulty, work. Couture wasa vigor- 
ous ratherthanan actually precise draughtsman. 
He gave little evidence of academic sympathies, 
With light and shade—the broad disposition of 
light and shade—he was greatly fascinated and 
greatly engaged. He was decidedly a colourist, 
original, while drawing inevitably some inspi- 
ration now, say, from Ribera and now from the 
Venetians. Fashions change so much, taste 
changes so waywardly, that it is indeed highly 
possible that Couture will not again occupy in 
the eyes of the French public quite the position 
of fayour and approval which he filled thirty 
years ago; but with artists who are able to see 
a man’s work free from the prejudices of the 
studio, and with critics and connoisseurs, there 
is little doubt that this exhibition will have the 
effect of restoring to Couture the better portion 
of his fame. His work is not quite in the taste 
of our day, but it has qualities that must 
impose themselves on the public of all days. 
We are glad that M. Barbedionne—Couture’s 
executor, as we read in a contemporary—had 
the energy to organise the present exhibition. 
Most of the artist’s best pictures and studies 
remaining in France are there to be seen, but 
America is the home of much of the best of 
Couture’s later work, for the American public 
was faithful to Couture when the public of 
France was beginning to pass him by. He had 
artistic vices and deficiencies, but likewise 
sufficient qualities to ensure the preservation of 
his memory. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE tact and sound judgment of the inde- 
fatigable Keeper of the Department of Prints, 
Mr. G. W. Reid, has recently secured for the 
nation a small but very choice collection of 
drawings by the Old Masters. They comprise 
an important specimen of Filippino Lippi’s 
refined draughtsmanship in two studies of 
draped female figures, executed with the silver 
point on light salmon-coloured paper; this 
example of Filippino is especially remarkable 
for the graceful arrangement and delicate 
drawing of the draperies. By Girolamo 
Mocetto is a firm and vigorous drawing in pen 
and ink of St. John standing in a landscape, 
the design for his well-known engraved print 
(Bartsch, xii., p. 219, No. 5); it is interesting as 
varying from the print in details. The masterly 
sketch in red chalk of a seated female figure, 
with two genii supporting part of her dress, we 
are strongly inclined to attribute to Michel- 
angelo; there are all the indications of his 
style of handling; and, further, it is stamped 
with the profound sentiment which characterises 
his most sublime conceptions. The drawing is 
from the collection of the younger Richardson. 
A highly finished study, on blue paper prepared 
with body colour, of a man in armour standing 
and holding a halbert, is probably by a Swiss or 








German master ; it is dated 1546. By Albrecht 
Altdorfer there is a study for the Last Judgment, 
which in composition resembles A. Diirer’s great 
picture in the Belvedere at Vienna. The draw- 
ing is full of figures, many, especially the 
female saints, being very gracefully conceived. 
Two water-colour drawings by Aelbert Ouijp 
are charming examples ot his art; they are 
both landscapes, studies from Nature, true in 
their details of quiet villages and fiat, open 
country, yet broad and suffused in his own 
poetic atmosphere. Besides these there is a 
spirited pen-and-ink sketch by Philip Wouver- 
mans, and a large design by Ramond le Fage 
for a salver—it represents a triumph of the gods. 
The series, we believe, has been selected from 
a chest of old drawings lately discovered in 
Yorkshire. It is a valuable addition to our 
national collection that will be duly appreciated 
by students and lovers of art. 


Mr. T. Netson MacLean has just finished 
an important group, which is to be executed in 
bronze. Mr. MacLean has performed a curious 
experiment ; he has translated into the art of 
sculpture a theme familiar to the public in 
painting. He has essayed to form a group 
from the two dancing priestesses who fill the 
immediate foreground in Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
beautiful picture called The Spring Festival. 
The young women, lightly draped, with gar- 
lands of anemones in their hair, turn to one 
another and playfully ring together on the 
same pair of tambourines. Without losing the 
correctness of the transcript from Mr. Alma 
Tadema, Mr. MacLean has known how to fill 
the group with the well-known grace and feel- 
ing of his original work; and in lightness and 
aérial elasticity the figures are very fine. That 
the execution of the whole is extremely accom- 
plished will not surprise those who are accus- 
tomed to find in the work of this artist a finish 
and a perfection of surface which are rare in 
the English school. Mr. MacLean’s new group 
is certain to attract much attention. 


Mr. RapHaEt Tuck has opened at the 
Dudiey Gallery an exhibition of competitive 
designs for Christmas and New Year cards, and, 
while the judges—Sir Coutts Lindsay, Mr. 
Marks, and Mr. Boughton—are considering 
their verdict, the public is admitted to see the 
designs, which are all anonymous. Fourteen 
prizes, amounting in all to £500, are offered, 
and the stimulus that has been given to the 
trade in aesthetic value is obvious to anyone 
who goes round the gallery. Of course, among 
925 designs, some are very bad ; but the general 
average is high, and here and there we noted 
cards conceived and carried out with exquisite 
taste. On the whole, we are inclined to think 
that the experiment will prove a successful one, 
not only to Mr. Tuck and the artists, but to the 
public likewise. There should be no excuse 
this Christmas for anyone to send ugly or 
vulgar cards to distant friends. 

Mr. Crciz Lawson has just completed a 
large landscape, the scene of which is Wharfe 
Dale, in Yorkshire. 

Lorp Hastines, according to L’Art, has 
just bought a fine picture by Rubens from 
Viscount Aylesford for the sum of £1,200. 


Messrs. MITCHELL AND HUGHES are now 
issuing vol. xiii. of the publications of the 
Kent Archaeological Society, edited by the 
Rev. Canon Scott Robertson, the honorary 
secretary—a portly volume of 632 pages, illus- 
trated with a large chromo-lithograph and 
various engravings of the Crypt of Canterbury 
Cathedral, &c. 

WE are requested to mention that Prof. 
©. T. Newton’s lectures on archaeology at 
University College, London, will in future be 
delivered on Fridays instead of Wednesdays. 


THE winter exhibition of works by Continental 
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artists will open as usual at the Gallery, 120 
Pall Mall, on November 1. The private view 
will take place on the 30th inst. 


Tue School of Art Wood-Carving held at 
the Royal Albert Hall, Kensington, is making 
very good progress. Young ladies especially 
find wood-carving a pleasant way of employing 
their time, though it sometimes entails hard 
work. But beside the largely prevalent amateur 
element, there are numbers of workers with a 
purpose, and these and others who may wish to 
join may be glad to learn that there are at the 
present time several free studentships vacant 
admitting both to morning and evening classes. 
These studentships are maintained by the City 
and Guilds of London Institute for the 
Advancement of Technical Education. 


Tne town of Edinburgh has voted a sum of 
£1,200 for the execution of thirty statuettes 
representing the heroes of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels, These are destined to fill the thirty 
niches on the monument erected to the great 
novelist in Edinburgh which have hitherto 
remained empty. 


A COMPETITION has been opened for designs 
for the groups in sculpture that are to be placed 
on the four oleate of Blackfriars Bridge. 
Three premiums of £250, £150, and £100 
respectively are offered for these designs, which 
may be executed either as small models or 
simply as drawings. 


THE Turners’ Company, who for the last ten 
ears have endeavoured to stimulate merit, 
th of invention and execution, in the beautiful 
and useful craft of turning, held their annual 
exhibition last week at the Mansion House. 
According to their usual custom they selected 
certain branches of the art for the yearly 
competition, and the exhibits of last week were 
confined to wood, ivory, and precious stones, 
including engraving in intaglio, of which latter 
class, seal-cutting and the like, there were some 
beautifully executed specimens. In the ivory 
section there was, unfortunately, but a poor 
show, only five persons competing, and none of 
the exhibits were thought worthy of the highest 
prize. The first prize for wood-turning was 
awarded to Mr. F. Nickelay for a pair of vases in 
woods of three different colours, and first prizes 
for precious stones to Mr. Alvallan, Mr. John 
Brown, Mr. Louis Islar, Messrs. Reuter and 
Warner, and Mr. Henry Ashwin. 


Hans Maxart has just finished a huge 


—_— representing Christ before Pilate. It 
as not yet been exhibited. 


THE Spaniards are in advance of the Germans 
in the establishment of an academy for art 
students in Rome. While the Germans are 
planning, the Spaniards have taken an old 
convent on San Pietroin Montorio, which was in 
liquidation some years ago, and have turned it 
into a most convenient abode for students. The 
academy is delightfully situated in the midst of 
a large garden, with a fine view over Rome. 
The interior arrangements are said to be as 
good as possible, including a large exhibition- 
room, pleasant ateliers, and every convenience 
that students can desire. All this has been 
accomplished so quickly that the academy is to 
be opened for the reception of students early 
next year. 


M. TrpurRcE DE MARE is busily at work upon 
a task of engraving which cannot fail to bea 
pleasure. He is engaged in reproducing, in 
smaller form than the original, some of the best 
specimens of the art of Fragonard. The Contes 
of La Fontaine have found many illustrators. 
One series of illustrations, in chief by Eisen, 
adorn a work which, partly by reason of these 
illustrations, and partly by reason of the head- 
and tail-pieces of Choppard, is among those 
most sought for by the collector in the region 
of French eighteenth-century art. Lancret 





likewise has, at least to some extent, illustrated 
La Fontaine; but no one has illustrated him so 
well as Fragonard, and the little etchings after 
Fragonard which M. de Mare is engaged upon 
will have an immediate and incontestable 
success with the French public, the engraver 
himself having a particular appreciation of the 
refined order of art—we cannot add always the 
refined sentiment—to which Fragonard con- 
tributed capital examples. The one subject we 
have thus far seen—A Femme avare, galant 
Escroc—is admirably rendered, and we do not 
wonder that a publisher who knows his public 
is confident of the success of the work. 


Tuer death is announced of the Marchese 
G. P. Campana, well known by his excavations 
in Etruria, and by his Etruscan collections, of 
which, on their dispersion, the French and 
Russian Governments were the largest pur- 
chasers; of the distinguished archaeologist, 
Pietro Ercole Visconti, whose excavations at 
Ostia and at the catacomb of St. Alexander on 
the Via Nomentana will be in the recollection of 
our readers; and of M. Peisse, Keeper of the 
Musée des Etudes at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 


THE October number of the Gazette des Beauax- 
Arts opens with a first article on bookbinding, 
from the practised hand of M. Charles Blanc. 
It deals with ‘the technical processes of the 
binder, and, of course, deals with them in a 
clear and graceful manner; and some repro- 
ductions of sumptuous bindings—Maioli, Henri 
Deux, &c.—illustrate the article. One is 
tempted, however, to think that enough has 
been said about bookbinding in France for the 
present. These additional articles only induce 
the dealers and the fashionable binders to send 
up their prices to a degree even more exorbitant 
than what they now demand. M. Muntz is 
learned, as usual, on Raphael archéologue; M. 
Gonse continues his appreciative study of Fro- 
mentin ; M. Havard is much more complimentary 
than Mr. Weale has been to the retrospective 
exhibition at Brussels. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting paper in the number is one by M. 
A. de Champeaux on Pierre Berton de Saint- 
Quentin, a master stone-carver and sculptor of 
the era of Jean Goujon. A very remarkable 
retable, from the celebrated Lenoir collection, 
which the Government of Louis XVIII. idiot- 
ically broke up as ‘‘ création révolutionnaire,” 
is now in the Hotel Carnavalet; and, from an 
ingenious comparison of this monument, the 
Lenoir Catalogue, and some old MS. accounts 
and contracts among the national records, M. 
Champeaux is able to draw out for us a fairly 
complete account of this artist, whose family 
name has been till now unknown, though 
archaeologists knew of a Pierre de St.-Quentin. 


THE STAGE. 


A GERMAN reader is more patient—infinitely 
more patient—than an English playgoer, and, 
though Schiller’s Marie Stuart may be accept- 
able in the Fatherland, a literal translation of 
it would be hardly tolerable in LKngland. 
Fortunately, therefore, it is not in a literal 
translation, but in a careful adaptation by Mr. 
Lewis Wingfield, that Mdme. Modjeska has 
elected to appear at the Court Theatre; and 
though Mr. Wingfield, as has been well said 
elsewhere, might have been ‘‘ encouraged” to 
continue his corrections and abbreviations in 
mercy tothe English playgoer, who can have too 
much of the tragic, the sentimental, and the 
doleful, but can hardly have too much of brisk 
and bustling action, on the whole the task of 
adaptation has been well performed, and people 
are hurrying to the Court Theatre to see Mdme. 
Modjeska in her new part. By those who are 
sensitive to the beauty of English speech, it 
cannot be forgotten that Mdme. Modjeska is a 
foreigner, and it is hard to forgive her—or hard 











to forgive Nature—for this accident of her birth. 
There is nothing guttural, of course nothi 
positively ugly, in her English speech, but it is 
impossible to her to wield the language with 
the precision—to use it with the purity of accent 
and rhythm—which we admire so much in 
two or three of the best graced of our English 
actresses. She will always in this respect be at 
a disadvantage. It is no use making ight of it 
—it is not a light thing. To our mind it inter- 
feres, too, somewhat with her due expression of 
great passion. She is a cultivated woman and 
refined artist who struggles bravely with our 
tongue. The disadvantage, however, putting it 
at its worst, has not seriously interfered with 
the acceptance by the public of her performance 
of Marie Stuart, a character which by right of 
her dignity and beauty of bearing it is very 
properly Mdme. Modjeska’s business to assume, 
There are two other chief characters in the 
play, beside the host of minor persons who 
are wont to crowd the stage of the historical 
drama. These two chief ones are Elizabeth and 
Leicester, and Elizabeth is played with singular 
earnestness, which many have found admirable, 
by Miss Louise Moodie, an actress of gifts, a 
woman of ability; while Leicester is repre- 
sented by Mr. John Clayton, who exercises his 
intelligence, his extreme discrimination, and 
his capital physique upon a part not really very 
well suited to him. The minor characters are 
played with care—the company has generally 
been well chosen, and the scenery and accessories 
are all that is desirable. 

William and Susan is the name under which 
we are to know Mr. W. G. Wills’s adaptation of 
Black Eyed Susan, the popular play of Douglas 
Jerrold, and this adaptation has been brought 
out and received with the approval of the 
public at the St. James’s Theatre. Mr. Wills 
1s able to be an original writer; we have never 
heard it suggested that his most excellent play 
of The Man o Airlie was drawn from any 
other sources than those in his own head; but 
he has chanced to be greatly known to the 
public as the adapter of other men’s works—at 
the Lyceum he adapted Eugene Aram, at the 
Court The Vicar of Wakefield, and now we have 
him occupied with Jerrold. Having gone so far 
as he has in altering Douglas Jerrold, he might, 
we opine, have gone a little farther. He would 
not have fared any worse. We mean io 
respect to the profoundly nautical character of 
the dialogue. The terms in which Sailor 
William expresses himself when made aware of 
the approach of his Susan suggest burlesque— 
so very absurd have they become nowadays that 
we might really fancy them culled from Mr. 
Burnand’s admirable travesty rather than from 
the original work. But there is much vitality 
in Black Eyed Susan, and much humanity 1 
it, and, in spite of what has aged in the dialogue 
and what seems almost unduly naive in the 
story, the piece possesses interest. It 
holds the attention, and the sorrows of 
the pair are such that, when they are pre- 
sented by such sterling artists as Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, there is copious weeping in the front of 
the house. Mr. Kendal is probably the best 
William now on the stage. Mrs. Kendal has 
rarely before eee a part which is almost all 
of pathos. ut her command of deep an 
simple, though perhaps not subtle, pathos #8 
indisputable, and it is here exercised with entire 
success. Mr. Hare plays a small part—the part 
of the Admiral—in a finished and telling fashio.- 
We think that with William and Susan the 
theatre has scored a success. There are, We 


observe, differences of opinion as to whether 
the adaptation should have been made; the 
eldest son of Douglas Jerrold, Mr. Blane 

Jerrold, has nothing to say against the process; 
two other children of the deceased dramatist 
and satirist appear to have registered their dis- 
approval of the undertaking. But we are 
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inion that Black Eyed Susan, as it originally 
Pod, could not long have continued to retain 
the attention of our restless modern audiences, 
and that fair regard has been paid to what 
might live in the drama of the author by the 
resent process carefully performed. Douglas 
errold was a great man, and Black Eyed Susan 
was a work of literature, but a work much of 
the form of which was ageing, and might soon 
be found incapable of performing its original 
function in sustaining the interest of the play. 


We fear that the new piece, Mabel, at the 
Olympic, produced this week, has no consider- 
able chance of attaining popularity. It is fairly 
written and fairly cast—indeed, in one or two 
instances there is some capital playing, though 
also some that waxes tedious—but more than 
one quality wanted for the production of a 
successful drama seems to be here in insuffi- 
cient proportion. 

Mrs. BATEMAN has been exceedingly ener- 
getic at New Sadler’s Wells, and never more so 
than within the last few weeks, when changes in 
her playbill have occurred so often that it has 
been well-nigh impossible for busy people to 
follow the round of performances given under 
her direction. In engaging Mr. Hermann 
Vezin to appear with Mr. Charles Warner and 
Miss Isabel Bateman in Othello she showed a 
discreet enterprise. The performance could not 
fail to be highly creditable and in many ways 
interesting. This week, Mr. Warner has been 
reverting to his réle of jeune premier, and playing 
Romeo to Miss Isabel Bateman’s Juliet—again 
an interesting performance, highly furthersome 
to the interests of the drama, and a pleasure for 
others beside those who may be dwellers in 
the neighbourhood of the New River head. 
Extreme magnificence is not attempted at 
Sadler’s Wells, but the picture is placed in a 
— and comely, though not a gorgeous, 

e. 








LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Tue Third Triennial Festival was held last 
week, commencing on Wednesday and con- 
cluding on Saturday. The band, composed of 
the best London orchestral players, numbered 
112, and the chorus over three hundred. Mr. 
James Broughton was chorus-master; Dr. W. 
Spark, organist ; ‘and Mr. J. T. Carrodus, solo 
violin and leader of the band. The principal 
vocalists were Mdme. Albani, Mrs. Osgood, 
Miss Anna Williams, Mdme. Patey, Mdme. 
Trebelli, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Joseph Maas, 
Mr. Henschel, Mr. H. Cross, and Mr. Frederic 
King. With the exception of the novelties, the 
whole of the Festival was conducted by Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan. The Leeds Festival was 
established for the promotion of the cause of 
high-class music, for the encouragement of 
original and chiefly of English compositions, and 
for the assistance of charitable institutions. 
These lines originally laid down for the 
guidance of the committee have been closely 
adhered to on the present occasion, for the pro- 
grammes, as will be seen, were excellent, the 
novelties all English, while the financial result 
must have been satisfactory, since the attendance 
was larger than at the previous [Festival The 
surplus in 1877 was £1,000. The committee 
have decided to set apart the sum of £200 
cut of the profits towards the Festival of 1883, 
and think it worth consideration ‘“ whether 
& considerable and definite proportion of the 
Profits of future Festivals might not properly 
devoted to the encouragement of music either 
Y founding musical scholarships or by other 
means,” 
The Festival opened on Wednesday with 
Elijah. Mrs. Osgood sang in the first part of 
the oratorio; Mdme, Albani in the second. 


Mr. Maas was very successful in his solos, and 
it is to be hoped that the next time he under- 
takes ‘‘If with all your hearts” he will sing 
the notes as written by Mendelssohn. Mr. 
F. King took the part of the Prophet, and sang 
with good taste and great intelligence, but not 
sufficient power. The performance, though not 
altogether free from faults, was a very fine one, 
and the Leeds choir greatly distinguished itself. 
It became evident that the great reputation 
acquired at the former Festivals would be more 
than maintained at the present one. 

In the evening was performed John Francis 
Barnett’s cantata, The Building of the Ship. 
The words are selected from Longfellow’s poem. 
The instrumental introduction is intended to 
illustrate ‘‘ Sunrise on the Sea-shore,” the finale 
‘The Scene of a Multitude witnessing a 
Vessel leaving the Shore;” and there is also a 
‘‘Ship” theme, frequently repeated in the course 
of the work. Thus we have programme music 
and ‘‘ Leit-motive.” Everything shows the 
hand of a skilled artificer : the music is pleasing 
and well written; the style is flowing, and 
the work easy of comprehension ; yet we look 
in vain for marked individuality, for music 
likely to arouse attention and excite interest. 
The work was splendidly performed, several of 
the pieces were encored, and the composer 
was enthusiastically cheered and recalled to 
the platform. The soloists were Miss Anna 
Willams, Mdme. Trebelli, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Henschel. 

The second part of the concert commenced 
with an excellent performance of Mozart’s 
symphony in G minor, followed by a miscel- 
laneous selection. We would particularly note 
the singing of the choir in Leslie’s Lullaby 
of Life and Weelkes’ famous madrigal, As Vesta 
was Descending. These pieces being unaccom- 
panied, the fine voices of the Leeds singers were 
heard to perfection, and Mr. J. Broughton, the 
chorus-master, deseryes much praise for the 
excellent manner in which the vocalists have 
been trained. 

Thursday again was a grand day for the 
Leeds choir. The morning concert opened with 
Mr. W. Macfarren’s well-written overture, Hero 
and Leander (conducted by the composer). 
After this came Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm, 
followed by Beethoven’s choral symphony. 
The singing in both works was very grand ; 
but in the latter the Leeds singers achieved an 
immense success, and we may safely say that it 
was the finest rendering of the vocal portion of 
the symphony ever heard inthis country. The 
first three movements have been heard to 
greater advantage at the Crystal Palace and at 
St. James’s Hall. The soloists, Miss A. 
Williams, Mdme. Trebelli, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Henschel, contributed their share to the success 
of the work. The programme concluded with 
Bennett’s May Queen, written for the Leeds 
Festival of 1838. 

The evening was devoted to Handel’s Samson. 
This oratorio is reported to have been a great 
favourite with Handel, who is said to have 
considered it so nearly equal to the Messiah 
that he could not determine which should take 
precedence of the other. The oratorio abounds 
in beautiful solos and choruses. The former were 
excellently sung by Miss A. Williams, Mdme. 
Patey, Mr. Maas, and Mr. Henschel. The 
singing of the choir was all that could be 
desired. Additional accompaniments were 
written specially for the Festival by Mr. EK. 
Prout. In writing these he has shown great 
tact and judgment; they are quite Handelian 
in character, are never obtrusive, and by them 
the meagre score of Handel is greatly im- 
proved. 

On Friday morning the large hall was com- 
pletely filled to hear the second novelty—Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan’s sacred musical drama, The 
Martyr of Antioch, The words have been 
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selected from Dean Milman’s poem, and some 
inevitable alterations have received the full 
sanction of the Dean’s sons. The action of the 
piece is laid at Antioch in the third century. 
Olybius, a Roman prefect, is in love with 
Margarita, omy ey of Callias, priest of Apollo. 
She confesses, first to her father and afterwards 
to her lover, that sheis a Christian. She refuses 
to chant the glories of Apollo with the maidens 
of Daphne, proclaims her faith in Christ, and 
dies with the words of rapture on her lips, 
**The Christ, the Christ, commands me to his home : 
Jesus! Redeemer! Lord! I come, I come, I 
come !” 
The work opens with an extended chorus of 
Sun-worshippers in the Temple of Apollo. The 
hymn is divided into sections, which present 
great variety of form and rhythm. The lines 
descriptive of the ‘‘love-sick damsel” are treated 
as a solo (contralto, Mdme. Patey) with a 
striking and appropriate accompaniment. The 
orchestration, in fact, throughout the whole 
of the Pagan music is very interesting and 
effective. At the close of this scene, Olybius 
(Mr. Lloyd) calls for the sacred virgin-priestess, 
Margarita (Mdme. Albani), and sings a graceful 
solo, ‘‘Come, Margarita, come,” which was 
vociferously encored. The second scene takes 
us to the burial-place of the Christians. It 
commences with an organ solo (played by Dr. 
Spark), containing a passage which forms a 
promiuent feature in the piece about to follow, 
viz., the funeral anthem to the well-known 
words, ‘‘ Brother, thou art gone before us.” 
The music is graceful rather than solemn. 
Then we have a characteristic ‘‘Evening Song 
of the Maidens.’ In the fourth scene the sony 
of the heathen maidens is heard, and the hymn 
of the Christians in prison; the two themes are 
afterwards cleverly combined. This is fol- 
lowed by another Pagan hymn, ‘‘Io Paean,” 
solo and chorus, which was encored. The 
Margarita scena, magnificently sung by Mdme. 
Albani, is the last, but not the finest, 
portion of the work. The ‘“ Pagan” is de- 
cidedly more interesting than the ‘‘ Christian” 
music, whereas, to illustrate the story and lead 
to a suitable climax, it should be quite the 
reverse. Again, the ‘‘ Pagan” element is too 
prominent throughout the work, and the com- 
poser seems to have devoted his best energy to 
the service of Apollo. The ‘‘ Christian” music 
is wanting in depth, and is at times sentimental 
rather than sacred. The music allotted to 
Callias (Mr. F. King) is neither very important 
nor interesting. We need scarcely say that the 
work was magnificently performed. It was 
conducted by the composer, who received quite 
an ovation at the close. 

The second part of this very long concert 
included Beethoven’s Mass in ©, and Schubert's 
Song of Miriam. The solo part in the latter 
work was taken by Miss A. Williams. 

There was a long concert in the evening. 
The performance of Bach’s cantata was not 
quite satisfactory. The first movement was not 
sung with sufficient delicacy, and in Mdme. 
Trebelli’s air, ‘‘ Rejoice, ye souls,” the strings 
were used senza sordini, contrary to Bach's 
directions. Raff's Leonore symphony ended the 
first part of the programme. The two chief 
features of the second part were Mendelssohu’s 
Loreley and an overture by Mr. T. Wingham 
entitled Mors Janua Vitae. The latter is a 
clearly written composition, with a peculiar and 
somewhat pretentious introduction and coda. 

The works performed on Saturday were 
Spohr’s Last Judgment and the first and second 
parts of the Creation. 

Much of the great success of this Festival 
must be credited to the committee; but we would 
wish, in conclusion, to refer in terms of general 
praise to the hearty and zealous efforts of all 
concerned in the performances, 

J. 8, SHEDLOCK, 
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Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSOX BARRETT. 


To-night, an adaptation, by the ‘Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, of Schiller’ 
Play, in five acts, entitled : . 
STUART, 


MARY 
in Bane Figg ae ey may ae uppears. 
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entitied ‘A CLERICAL ERROR. ty me, 

Messrs, John Clayton, Wilson Barrett, J. D. Beveridge, Clifford Cooper, 
J. R. Craufurd, R. Langford, E. Butler, Wm. Holman, Brian Darley, Neville 
Doone, J. oi Phipps, J. W. Laurence, Vicars, oe we Griffiths, 
&c., and G. W. Anson; Mesdames Helena Modjeska ¥ A Gittand, c 
Graham, Winifred Emery, jurney, St. Aubyn ‘Coo per, Faget’ K. 
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| Leeson, F. Leeson, Moore, &c., ont Louise Moodie. 


Box-office open daily from 11 to5. Prices as usual, ‘Doors open at 6.45, 
Carriages at 11. Acting Manager, Mr. H. Herman. 
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HE WORLD.—GREAT SUCCESS. 
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Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
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and other learned Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
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2nd, Its Cheapness for Small Editions of 250, 500, &c. 
3rd. The Prints being direct on the Paper, there is an absence of all 
cockling and that disagreeable effect inherent to all Mounted Prints. 

*,* For Terms and Specimens apply to the Manager 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 

Displays a noble Collection of Copies of the OLD MASTERS, including 
16 examples of the art of Angelico, 20 Bartolommeo, 30 Correggio, 57 Durer 
30 Holbein, 179 Michael Angelo, 149 Raphael, 20 Rubens, 14 Del Sarto, 36 
Titian, 35 Da Vinci, &c., &c. ; the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Turner's 
** Liber Studiorum” and Etchings for the “‘ Liber,” examples of the art of 
Poynter, K.A., Meissonier, Rossetti, Corot, Burne-Jones, De Neuville, Shields, 
Cattermole, Row botham, Cope, ht.A., Cave, Thomas, &c.. &c. 

To adorn the Walls of Home at little cost with Artistic Masterpieces, visit 
the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 531, OXFORD STREET, W.C. 

Director of the Works, J. Kk. SAWYER. 
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General Manager, W.8. BIRD. 


UTHORS, POETS, CLERGYMEN, 

and SCHLOOLMASTERS desirous of PUBLISHING their WORKS 

we invited to address Messrs. ARTHUR PLANTA & CO., Publishers, 22, 
Henrietta-street, aud 32, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, ‘London, wc. 


r nj rg’ 
OOK - HUNTERS !—OCTOBER LIST. 
FINE ARTS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
LIST (JUST OUT).—50,000 SECOND-HAND BOOKS (UN SALE) oF 
GALLERIES, PORTRAITS, COSTUMES, DRAWINGS, ETCHINGS, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, ORNAMENTS, PAGEANTS, ANATOMY (AKTISTIC), OLD WOODCUTS, 
xe. GRATIS, BOOKS AND PRINTS BOUGHT. 


EDWIN PARSONS, 43, Brompton-road, S.W. 








AGAZINE and NEWSPAPER PRINT- 


ING.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, Brief, and 
ther high-class Papers, call attention to the facilities preseuted by their 
Establishment for the Economic Production of every description of Pe. iodical 
Literature in the best style. WYMAN & SONS will be happy to forward 
Estimates, and to place their large and varied experience at the command 
of those engaging in Newspaper enterprise. —-WYMAN & SONs, 74, 75, and 
31, Great pctnanaiantiiin asinine we, 


ONE THOUSAND SHEETS (Forty-two 
Quires) of Thick CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1,000 ENVELOPES (az 
a to the Right Hon, W. EK. Gladstone, the Bishop of Peterborough, 
“e., &c.), on receipt of P.O.O. for 10s, 6d.; 500 each, 5s, 6d.—THOMAS M, 
\Woop, W holesale Stationer, 24, Milk-street, London, E.C. Established fifty 
years. Card plate and 1v0 transparent ivory cards, 3s. ; lady’s ditto, 3s. tu. 








LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 


Copper, Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, Scotch, &c. Lists free.— 
J. Verity, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 








COLLECTION OF MINERALS, 


R. BRYCE-WRIGHT has for SALE 


one of the FINEST COLLECTIONS of MINERALS ever offsred to the 
Public. It consists of about 5,000 specimens, each being a marvel of crystal- 
lisation, and includes nearly every rare specics known. It has occupied 
in its formation the undivided attention of a gentleman for fifteen years. 
size of specimens from 14 to 2 inches square.—For further particulars and 
to view apply to BRYCE-WRIGHT, Mincralogist and Expert in Gems and 





ious Stones, 90, Great Kussell-street, London, W.C, 





YCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING. 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS 
Every night, at 8.30. 
LOUIS and FABIEN DEL FRANCHI—Mr. IRVING. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by BYGONES, 
By A, W. PINERO. 
Doors open at 7. 
PECIAL MORNING PERFORMANCES of THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 
SATURDAYS, OcToBER 23 and 39, and NOVEMBER 6 and 13; a 
WEDNESDAYS, NOVEMBER 3 and 10, at 2.30, 

Box-office (Mr. HURST) open from 10 to 5 daily. Seats booked by letter 
or telegram. 


N EW SADLER’S WELLS. 
(200 yards from the Angel.) 
Proprietor and } Manager, M Mrs. 8S, F. BATEMAN. 


OMEO AND ND JULIET. 
THIS EVENING GATURDAY, OCTOBER 23), at 8. for THIS NIGHT only, 









seSROU TIO—Mr. E. H. BROOKE. 
Messrs kst Wh ft, Warre, Waltcr Brooks, &c. 
Doors open at at 6,30, ‘wie from 6 6d. to 7s, 6d. Gd. Carriages : at | 10.45, No fees. 


PRINCE of WALES’S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 





To-night, at 8, a new Comedy, in one act, 
N HONOUR BOUND, 
a" — EY GRUNDY. 


A FORGET-ME- 

By Fr. rc. ‘Gnove and Pade. MERIVALE. (Last Nights.) 

Mesdames Genevidve Ward, Bernard Beere, Rose Roberts, Annie Brunton, 
and Leigh Murray; Messrs. J. Forbes Tree, Flocktou, 
Eric Buyley, and Edgar Bruce. 

“Anne Mic.” This Play is in active preparation. 

Vox-oftler open from 11 to 5. 


1 4 
PRINCESS’S Ss THEATRE. 
Mr. EDWIN BOOTH. 

This Theatre, entirely rebuilt and reconstructed from designs by Mr. F.C. 
Phipps, F.3.A., will RE-OPEN on SATURDAY, OcTOBER 30. The openjug 
Play will be Shakspere’ 's Tragedy of 

HAMLET. 

Preceded, at 7 precisely, by a new and original Comedy, in one act, 

written by H. A. JONES, entitled 
AN OLD MASTER. P 

Box-office open daily from 11 to 5. Doors open on the opening night at 4, 

commence até 7 ri other evenings doors open at 6.30. 














Royvaity THEATRE. 


Manageress, Miss KATE LAWLER. 


To-night, at 8, a new and original Comic Drama, in three acts, 
BOW BELLS, 
By HL. 7. Byrox. 

Mesdames —_ Lawler, Maggie Brennan, Emma Rita, Amy Crauford, 
Dora ian, F. Lavender, Annic Lawler ; Messrs. Edward Righton, Phil 
Day, Frank Canmore «from Lyceum), H. Kelsey, Francis Wyatt, and T. P. 
Haynes (from Princess's). 

receded, at 7, by WILD FLOWERS, 

Followed by POPSY WOPSY, 

New original Musical Folly, written and composed especially for this 
Theatre by SIDNEY GRUNDY and EDWARD SOLOMON. 
Three entirely new and original Plays every night. 
Lox-office open from ll to 4. Acting Manager, Cc ‘ecil Raleigh. Secretary, 








Frank Kothssy. Musical Cond Herr Max 
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